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THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


1} litre Saloon £535. Purchase Tax £149 ° 7° 3 
(Special Equipment Model £570. P.T. £159 «1° 8) 
2} litre Saloon £695. Purchase Tax £193°16°1 
3} litre Saloon £775. Purchase Tax £216°0°7 


% Every Jaguar is a full 5-seater de luxe car of 
high performance. Many detailed improvements 
have been incorporated and each model is still 


the finest value obtainable. 


JAGUAR CARS LIMITED, COVENTRY (Previously S.S. Cars Limited) 
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The power to stop 





Whilst the Safety of the Road is everybody’s 
responsibility, it is up to YOU, the Motorist, to 
play an extra big part. Always expect the “ unex- 
pected.” Keep yourself out of trouble and help 


the “other fellow” to do so as well. 


And remember the power to STOP is the one 
factor above all others that increases safety. 
See your Brakes are well lined and well 


adjusted. It is up to you to protect yourself 


and protect others..... 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1946. 


THE NEW AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES: SIR ARCHIBALD CLARK KERR, WHO HAS BEEN CHOSEN 
IN THE VITAL TASK OF PRESERVING ANGLO-AMERICAN UNITY. 

and chosen for a special mission to the Netherlands East Indies, has, since 

work. He 


TO SUCCEED LORD HALIFAX 
The appointment of Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, G.C.M.G., to succeed Lord 
1942, been Ambassador in Moscow, where he has done notable 
has also been Ambassador at Baghdad and in China. 


Halifax as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary in Washington was 
announced on January 25. Sir Archibald, who was recently created a baron 
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SUPPOSE that what makes the British such a tough 
and enduring race is not so much the severity of 
our climate—there are many far more severe—as its 
unending variety. An English winter searches out 
every facet of a man’s physical character ; it subjects 
him to one test after another and, without giving him 
time for comfortable acclimatisation, forces him to 
adapt himself to every unforeseeable variety of un- 
pleasantness. One week it will be a bitter black wind 
out of the east, whipping through our austerity over- 
coats and forcing the householder to grope among 
the pipes and stopcocks in his roof- 
top—placed always by some bygone 
plumber in places where none but an 
expert with luminous eyes and an 
elastic body can find them. A few 
days later, after a spell of mild 
south-westerly weather, it will be a 
raging gale; and a few days later 
again the earth will be clothed with 
snow. One day the roads will be icy 
with frost; the next they will be 
equally impassable with thaw. Most 
of us can remember at least one 
morning in our lives when every man 
jack of us emerging from his house 
in the morning after a merciful 
change of weather went straight over 
on to his back on the doorstep with 
his feet in the air. I can even recall 
a Cabinet Minister breaking his leg 
in this fashion. One never knows 
from day to day, scarcely from hour 
to hour, what trick our weather is 
going to play on us next. ‘ Now,” 
wrote John Byng, the diarist, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, “i 
as hot a climate as that of the East 
or West Indies and sometimes in 
winter feel the cold of Greenland, up 
and down ; hence we are precarious, 
uncertain, wild enduring mortals. 
And may we so continue,”’ he added, 
‘the wonder and balance of the 
universe ! ”’ 

My own chief winter bugbear— 
and I hate the cold—is fog. In its 
capacity to upset one’s arrangements, 
interrupt one’s engagements and 
make one thoroughly miserable and 
uncomfortable, a fog is as good a 
training for the trials of life as any- 
thing I can think of. I am old 
enough to remember a species of 
English fog that was something more 
than this: the kind of fog that de- 
scended at intervals on London 
during my boyhood’s winters and 
cloaked the city in a kind of night- 
mare. Yellow, thick, impenetrable, 
it would last for days, turning every- 
thing, including one’s face—and what 
was always a comfort, those of one’s 
nurse and parents—to a dingy and 
almost Ethiopian hue. On these 
occasions one could not walk; one 
groped instead blindly along the 
edge of walls and railings ; as often 
as not one described a complete 
circle and found oneself, after several 
hours of choking misery, where one started. The air was 
full of shouting—-and oaths—and every now and then 
a lurid glow betokened a bonfire lit in the streets. 

Such fogs are now only a memory, yet even the 
milder variety which we suffer three or four times 
every winter can be disconcerting enough. And though 
the worser and urban kind of fog has shrunk with 
changes in social and economic habit and the develop- 
ment of the science of smoke abatement, country fogs 
remain, of course, as unpleasant and inconvenient as 
ever. Their distinguishing hue is not yellow but white— 
a whiteness that always suggests a shroud, for it is 
cold, clammy and concealing. I used to be something 
of an authority on country fogs, for my work—that 
of a University Extension lecturer—used to take me 
out on to the roads of the Southern Midlands four or 
five nights a week for nine or ten winters running, 
and often I would have to drive forty miles to a lecture 


N.B.-Reproductions and quotations from ° 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


after dark and then drive myself home again in the 
small hours of the morning. After a time I found I 
had developed an almost animal sense of direction in 
fog: I could sense turnings as though I were fitted 
with a kind of internal radar. Before I gave the work 
up I could cover a familiar road almost as fast in a 
fog as on a clear night, though one paid for it always, 
I found, in the subsequent feeling of strain and ex- 
haustion. When, a decade later, I returned to lec- 
turing as a species of war service, I found my old 
cunning in fogs had deserted me. Driving myself to 





THE NEW CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF: FIELD-MARSHAL SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY. 


(From the portrait by James Gunn.) 


On February 1 the War Office announced that the King had aggewees the appointment of Field-Marshal Sir 


Chief of the Imperial General Staff, effect from June 


Bernard Montgomery as 26, 1946. The present 

C.1.GS., Field Marshal’ l Lord Alanbrooke, succeeded the late Field-Marshal Sir John Dill at the end of Todt, and 

will have guided the Imperial General Staff through four ae > 

in British history. The choice of Field-Marshal h 

ment is in accordance with expectations in informed military. ane 

in the field on which to base his future decisions, 

fall to him of remoulding the British Army. 

who painted it during a visit to the Fiel ~Marshal’s mobile H 
the Rhine, was first reproduced in ‘ 





The new C.1.G.S. 
Our portrait of Field-M. 


and from Army lectures in fogs is among the least 


_ pleasant memories of the last six years. 


One memory connected with fog, however, is 
pleasant : the moment when one came to the edge of 
the fog-belt and plunged suddenly into cool, clear 
darkness. Often, driving through Bedfordshire—the 
Mecca of fog-'overs—I have been unable to see the 
bonnet of my own car, and on more than one occasion 
I have descended into a ditch in the belief that I was 
still in the middle of the road. But again and again, 
climbing up from the Bedford Level into the high 
pine-woods around Woburn, I have experienced the 
joy of that sudden, emancipating plunge. Such 
moments have endeared me to Bedfordshire ; incident- 
ally, they have also helped to illume and clarify my 
reading of the ‘“ Pilgrim's Progress.’ If there was one 
thing John Bunyan knew better than another, better 
even than the character of his fellow-men and the 





half years covering the greatest military events 
d him in "this highest military appoint- 
: I has unrivalled experience 
and this will be of incalculable value in the task whic 
Marshal Montgomery, by Mr. James &., 

.. during the Allied advance across Europe to 
* The Illustrated London News” of October 21, 1944. 





nature of good and evil—and how well he knew = 
it was a Bedfordshire fog. 

But my best memory of escape from a fog widbies 
to the hours not of darkness but of light. I recall a 
journey I took in January, some fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, from Buckinghamshire to North Wales. 
Before I had gone five miles the half-timbered cottages 
in the villages and the crisp silver of frosty fields and 
trees—for there was no sign of fog when I set out— 
were blotted out by a clammy whiteness, and a film of 
icy dew began to gather on the windscreen. “ Morning 
mist,” I and my fellow-travellers 
said to each other encouragingly, 
“‘ the sun will soon break through !”’ 
But as the fog blanket grew thicker 
and our pace slackened till every 
telegraph-pole, creeping -wraithlike 
towards peering eyes, seemed a 
milestone, our hopes fell. 

Then, as the smoky Midlands 
approached, the fog descended in 
earnest—almost yellow now, like a 
town fog, murky and evil. Strange 
shadows played on windscreen and 
the ever-closening horizon, and lorries 
loomed up like black primeval mon- 
sters from a road which had no sides. 
By eleven o'clock turning back had 
become as hopeless as going on. Still, 
as the only alternative was a long 
afternoon and evening in the coffee- 
room of some wintry wayside hotel, we 
continued and refused to abandon 
the faint hope that with new country 
westwards the pall would lift. The 
windscreen was by now sheeted in 
ice, and the back passengers crouched 
down on the floorboards for shelter, 
while I, who was driving, craned 
forward to pierce the clammy horror 
ahead. 

The change of country came, but 
the fog remained. Shrewsbury was 
like Bedford in the dog days—and 
full of vast cows that came out of 
the fog like the ghosts of unicorns. 
Lunch-time passed, but, though there 
was hot coffee in flasks somewhere 
amid the luggage, we were. too 
numbed to stop and search for it— 
nor did we feel that anything could 
ever warm us so long as that icy 
invisibility remained. Occasionally, 
by a tiny break in the fog, we could 
see motionless beasts awaiting night 
in frozen fields. 

A little after three o’clock we 
came to the Welsh border and all 
hope vanished. For the fog was so 
thick that sight stopped less than a 
car’s length ahead, and the broad, 
edgeless road was now a rink of ice. 
We crept on, wondering where the 
fall of night would find us. We had 
still nearly seventy miles to travel, 
and over mountain roads. 

h will Just beyond Llangollen there is a 
slight rise. As we crawled up it, 
a sudden shaft of light pierced the 
blackness ahead and then, as the 
car rounded a bend, the feathery forms of pine- 
trees miraculously appeared, and through their 
branches clear blue sky. We dived into light. . All 
around, with only a wisp of mist in the valley here 
and there, were wooded hills, their crests sugared with 
diamond-like snow and the Dee winding beneath them. 
We jumped out, shouted, stamped frozen feet and drank 
hot coffee, filling our lungs with dry, pure air. Then 
we scrubbed and thawed the windscreen and admired 
the black icicles on the mudguards. An hour and a 
half later, under a mellow mountain twilight, with 
snow around us and crisp roads beneath, we came to our 
destination, and a great fire and a farmhouse supper. 

Next morning we climbed the mountain above our 
resting-place. Here, amid glittering snow and blue 
sky and a hundred remote glowing peaks, we saw far 
away to the east,’ hovering over England like a familiar 
spirit, a long, low line of yellow fog. 


The  Mustrated Londen } News" of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time lo lime. 
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BATTLESHIPS AS “ GUINEA-PIGS”: VICTIMS CHOSEN FOR ATOM-BOMB TESTS. 
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THE 9100-TON “SALT LAKE city” (1919), THE THE 32,720-TON JAPANESE BATTLESHIP ‘“ NAGATO” THE 9Q100-TON U.S. HEAVY CRUISER 


OLDEST HEAVY CRUISER IN THE U.S. FLEET, ANOTHER (1919), WHICH, WITH THE JAPANESE CRUISER (1929), SISTER-SHIP OF THE “SALT LAKE CITY,” 
ATOM-BOMB VICTIM-TO-BE. “SAKAWA” (NOT SHOWN), WILL FACE ATOM BOMBS. ALSO CHOSEN FOR THE EXPERIMENTS. 
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CHOSEN TO FACE ATOM BOMBS IN THE FORTHCOMING EXPERIMENTS IN THE PACIFIC. > " a 
F s NEW 2 1000 | 
Five battleships, two aircraft-carriers and four heavy cruisers are included among the 2 AUSTRALIA SY SHEBRIDES xe ae, eae 
ninety-seven warships to be used by the United States in atom-bomb experiments he oo _— promererennenem seal 
in the Pacific this year. The first experiment is scheduled to take place in May, A MAP SHOWING THE POSITION OF BIKINI ATOLL, WHERE ATOM BOMBS WILL 
near Bikini Atoll, in the area of the Marshall Islands, when four American battle- BE EXPLODED OVER TARGET WARSHIPS IN THE MONTH OF MAY THIS YEAR. 
ships, two carriers, two cruisers, sixteen destroyers, five submarines, nineteen trans- 
ports, and other vessels, including German and Japanese craft, will be assembled in A third test, provisionally fixed for 1947, will involve the exploding of atomic bombs 
the test area. Flying above this fleet of naval “ guinea-pigs,” an Army Air Force at some depth under the water. It has been emphasised that these tests are solely 
bomber will drop atomic bombs timed to explode several hundred feet above the United States experiments, designed to gain information of value to the national 


target-ships. A second test, planned for July this year, will be on similar lines, defence of America, though it has been suggested that representatives of the United 
but in that case the atomic bombs will be set to explode on the surface of the water. Nations and of the foreign Press may be invited to be present as observers 
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TO DEFEAT CRIME: A NOTTINGHAM 
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OPERATIONS ROOM AT NOTTINGHAM POLICE H.Q. MANIPULATING 
THE DIAL OF A PANEL WHICH FLASHES THE NAMES OF STREETS UNDER PATROL, AND (RIGHT) ek 
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r A NOTTINGHAM CIVILIAN USING THE TELEPHONE IN ONE OF THE CITY'S 
\ THIRTY-SIX POLICE-BOXES, WHICH DISPLAY INSTRUCTIONS FOR THEIR USE. 
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. THE CRUISER SWINGS INTO PURSUIT OF THE STOLEN CAR, BROADCASTING THE PROGRESS OF THE 
CHASE AND REINFORCED BY A “ CHASER”’ MOTOR-CYCLE. OTHER CRUISERS CONVERGE, AND (RIGHT) 


A PATROL CAR (** UNI- 
FORM CRUISER "’), IN- 
STRUCTED BY RADIO, 
SPOTS A STOLEN CAR 
IN THE CITY, AND 
(ABOVE, RIGHT)... 


OTTINGHAM, 
whose police 

force was one of the 
first in this country 
to pioneer the use of 
radio, is still giving 
a lead to the police 
of Britain on the 
possibilities of wire- 
less in the unceasing 
battle against crime. 
The Nottingham 
Police Force recently 
adopted the newest 
system of radio- 
telephony, known as 
V.H.F. (very high 
frequency), which, 
operating on a wave- 
band outside the 
range of civilian 
broadcasting or tele- 
vision, ensures be- 
tween drivers of fast 
moving patrol cars 
a normal telephone- 
like conversation 
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THIS MOBILE RADIO-TELEPHONE 
ECTRIC CO. TD. 


UNIFORM CRUISER. 
GENERAL 


WORKS’ INSTALLED IN THE REAR OF A 
EQUIPMENT WAS DESIGNED AND MADE BY TH 


Continued.) 

secrecy. With the use of this equipment, which was designed and manufactured by the General Electric 
Co. Ltd., every crime in the city requiring immediate and speedy action is treated as a military operation 
which can, if he so desires, be personally directed by the Chief Constable, Captain Athelstan Popkess, 
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RADIO-TELEPHONE 


EQUIPMENT 
NOTTINGHAM POLICE 


IN THE 
H.Q. 
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completely free from 
interruption and con- 
ducted in absolute 

[Continued on right 


from the desk of his private office. On the wall of the Central Operations Room is a huge map of 
Nottingham, mounted on an electric panel, which shows, with red points of light, the position at 
any moment of every patrolling police car—'‘ uniform cruisers,"’ as they are called in Nottingham 

and their movements. The driver of each cruiser is able to speak into a microphone over his steering 
wheel, his words being heard simultaneously in the Operations Room and by the drivers of all the 
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THE DRIVER OF A PATROL CAR SPEAKING 


WORDS ARE BROADCAST TO OPERATIONS ROOM AND 
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. CROWD THE STOLEN CAR OFF THE ROAD TO A STANDSTILL, WHERE THE DRIVERS 


OF THE CRUISERS AND “‘ CHASER’”’ MOTOR-CYCLE ARE ABLE (RIGHT) .. . 


FLEET OF UNIFORM CRUISERS LEAVING CONTROL H.Q. EN ROUTE TO THEIR “ BEATS 
IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE CITY, UNDER RADIO DIRECTION FROM OPERATIONS ROOM 


other cruisers, and messages from the Operations Room are similarly received. So close is this liaison 
between H.Q. and the car patrols that in 2} minutes from the time news is received of, say, a stolen car, 
Nottingham is completely “ sealed,"" with a cruiser at the exit of every road from the city. The 
effectiveness of the system may be judged by a recent example. A report was received at Operations 
Room at 11.18 p.m. of noises in a grocer's lock-up shop. At 11.22 p.m. a cruiser drew up outside the 
shop to discover another cruiser already parked there and three prisoners being loaded into a police van! 
Since the installation of the new system, smash-and-grab raids in Nottingham have been reduced by 80 per 


cent. and car thefts by 50 per cent. This is a far cry from the year 1932, when Nottingham Police Force 
[Continued on right 


» TO MAKE A HUR- 
RIED ARREST BEFORE 
THE DRIVER OF THE 
STOLEN CAR CAN 
MAKE A GETAWAY. 
THE ARREST WILL BE 
RADIOED TO OPERA- 

TIONS ROOM, 


tinued | 
pioneered radio ver- 
sus crime by adopting 
two-way wireless 
communication, in 
which Morse tele- 
graphy was used and 
the first receiving and 
transmitting set 
built by members of 
the Force. From 
that beginning, Not- 
tingham had steadily 
improved and en- 
larged its system, 
including the build- 
ing of a medium- 
wave transmitter 
serving six counties, 
originated by Cap- 
tain Popkess in 1934 
and handed over to. 
the Home Office in 
1939. To-day, Not- 
tingham has one of 
the most efficient 
police radio link-ups 
in the country, and 
runs its own radio 
school, at which every 
member of the Force 
attends a three-weeks 

course. 
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DUTCH INFLUENCE IN BRITAIN—AND VICE VERSA. 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


R. CHARLES WILSON’S book about Holland 
and Britain is in ‘‘ The Nations and Britain ” 
series, and a companion volume of Sir John Pratt’s 
delightful ‘‘ China and Britain,’’ which I reviewed in 
this place not long ago. 
It is an engrossing miscellany, which contains 
a mass of information, much of which will be new 
to most readers. One field is rather surprisingly 
neglected: that of political and military rela- 
tions, which are hardly touched on except in 
a brief reference to the eighteenth-century 
Francophile escapade which led to Duncan’s 
victory at Camperdown. But for over a 
century, whether as allies or as enemies, we 
were in very close contact with the Dutch. 
Elizabeth, for political reasons, gave inter- 
mittent help, when she dared, to the Nether- 
landers in their struggle against the Spaniards, 
and the English who died at Arnhem in 1944 
were not the first of their race to die there. 
Blake, Van Tromp, Van Ruyter, the Medway 
and Texel are all names recalling memorable 
events. But it is likely that Mr. Wilson, 
having a limited space at his disposal, felt that 
a chapter on these events could well be 
spared, as they are so familiar in ordinary 
English histories, and that he had better 
confine himself to the more neglected aspects 
of cultural and commercial relations. 
These, as he remarks, have been much less 
close in recent years than of old, and he gives some 
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reasons. ‘‘ Even the heroic story of the national struggle 
which had appealed to the liberals of Motley’s genera- 
tion had less attraction for a generation which had 
learned by bitter experience that a nation which shapes 
its nationhood by the sword is too often apt to go on 
assuming that the sword is the normal instrument of 
policy in international affairs. Moreover, as anyone 
who crossed the Belgian or German border into 
Holland soon found to his cost, the pre-war rate of 
exchange was not calculated to encourage the English- 
man to stay longer than was necessary to transact his 
business, spend a quarter of an hour at Marken or 
twenty minutes at Volendam, half a day round the 
Binnenhof or in the Bollenvelden by Haarlem: then 
he would leave Flushing or The Hook with a sigh— 
half of regret at leaving so many good ‘things unseen 
and uneaten, half of relief to be out of a country 
where bed and breakfast cost at least three or four 
times what he was accustomed to pay in France, 
Belgium or Germany, and where the only really cheap 
thing to be had was a cigar.” 

I don't know that the whole truth is_ there. 
Travelling can't have been very dear in Holland before 
1914, Or, as an impecunious young man, I couldn't 
have managed it myself! And even then it was 
possible to go about for days on end without seeing 
a single British visitor even in some of the finest 
picture-galleries in the world. The travelling Briton, 
if he liked sport, was climbing or ski-ing in Switzerland ; 
or if he liked works of art was probably in France 


** Holland and Britain.” By Charlies Wilson. 11 Plates in 
Colour and 74 Tustrations in Black and White. (Collins; 8s. 6c.) 


or Italy, where he could get a plethora of them with 
a variety of landscapes and local wines thrown in; 
or, if he preferred cosmopolitan gaiety, frequented the 
Riviera or the Lido—apart from all which modern 
communications had put a far wider world at the 
traveller’s disposal than was easily accessible to his 
ancestors. And the old educational links had been 





THE STRAND, TOPSHAM, ON THE 
EXE ; WATER-COLOUR BY HESTER 
FROOD, 1945. 


(By Courtesy of the Artist.) 


broken. In the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth centuries it 
was a common thing for 
English students to migrate 
to Dutch universities, notably 
Leyden, for their law or their 
medicine ; with the Nineteenth 
the drift set in towards 
Germany. 

But those who did not 
visit Holland have missed 
more than they know. Except 
on the outskirts of the big 
cities, the aspect of the country 
has changed very little since 
Hobbema and de Hoogh were 
painting it. Approach Delft 
from Rotterdam, and there, 
in brick and water, is the 
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WINDMILLS ; CHALK DRAWING BY JOHN SELL COTMAN, 
1806 


Illustrations reproduced from the book “ Holland and Britain” 
(Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. William Collins, Sons and Co. ‘id 
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By CHARLES WILSON.* 





painted 300 
years ago in 
a picture 
which hangs but a few . 
miles away in The Hague, 
and in which no 
single detail seems 
to be different. As 


* tet 


MR. CHARLES WILSON, THE 
AUTHOR OF ‘“ HOLLAND 
AND BRITAIN,” THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
one goes along by poe ae eee teat 
road oF Dy canal several scholarly studies of Dutch 
in a little steamer history, based on y original research 
which dips its in Holland. He is a Fellow of 
funnel at every a 
bridge (though they 
may have motor-boats now), all around one 
are Ruysdael’s trees, Cuyp’s cows, Van Goyen’s 
waters and church towers. The towns are 
mostly but a morning’s journey about, and 
in all there are charming old streets border- 
ing canals, and pictures, notably by local 
artists, like the tremendous Halses_ at 
Haarlem. Mountains, definitely no; but 
any roof-top gives one a wide view over 
fields and farms and woods, with spires 
and windmills everywhere against the 
vast sky. 

The face of the country is well exemplified 
in the numerous and beautiful illustrations 
to this book, which are quite enough in 
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OLD WEIGH-HOUSE, AMSTERDAM; ENGRAVING, 1693. 


themselves to make a man wish to visit or revisit 
the country. 

If he does he, will be better informed if he reads 
Mr. Wilson's text first. He covers all sorts of corners 
of history, economic, educational and artistic. The 
powerful Dutch influence on English architecture is 
well described, and the Dutch are rightly regarded as 
the fathers of our great school of landscape painting. 
*“Many of the best pictures of Jan van de Capelle 
found their way into English ownership in the 
eighteenth century, influencing Crome, Gainsborough 
and Constable; while Albert Cuyp became the idol 
of the English collector.’’ A greater name still might 
be invoked : Old Crome on his death-bed murmured, 
“Oh, Hobbema, my dear Hobbema, how I have 
loved you.” 

Our great drainage schemes of the seventeenth 
century were carried out under Dutch supervision ; 
Grotius had an immense influence here ; and literary 
relationships were much closer than now. It is 
indicative of the Dutch character that “ above all, 
the Dutch admired English ‘ social’ literature—the 
journals and broadsheets of London's coffee-houses 
and literary claques.”” ‘‘ The Spectator evoked a 
response in Holland which far exceeded anything 
enjoyed by other forms of writing,’’ and it actually 
gave rise to a Hollandsche Spectator, published in 
Amsterdam. ‘“Q,” is quoted as saying “in homely 
realism, lovingly studied and perfected for its own 
sake, Dutch art has always found its natural ex- 
pression."’ It is perhaps significant that Holland is 
one of the few non-British countries where cricket 
has taken root. 
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INDIA — AS THE CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF SAW IT. 
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THE GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS AT NEW DELHI PHOTOGRAPHED BY LORD ALANBROOKE FROM HIS YORK AIRLINER. 


| Alanbrooke’s photograph of New Delhi, taken from the west, is the Indian Garden, 
Field-Marshal Viscount Alanbrooke with his miniature 35-mm. camera during his | on the radials of which are the quarters of the Viceroy’s Staff. The big building 
recent tour of the British Empire. In the course of this tour of military estab- in the foreground is Government House, the Viceroy’s residence; beyond this are 
lishments, Lord Alanbrooke travelled more than 42,000 miles in 7} weeks, his the Viceroy’s Court and Government Court; and then the broad central avenue 
official aircraft for the journey being a British Avro York airliner. It was the | of Kingsway, flanked by the houses of members of the Executive Council of the 
first time that any Chief of the Imperial General Staff*while in office had visited | Government of India. Other aerial photographs taken by Lord Alanbrooke from 
Australia, India, New Zealand and East Africa. In the foreground of Lord the windows of his York airliner are reproduced on following pages 


This interesting aerial photograph of New Delhi is one of a number taken by 
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INDIA AS THE C.I.G.S. SAW IT: THE TAJ MAHAL AND NEW AND 
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FROM HIS YORK AIRLINER OVER AGRA, SHOWING THE TAJ MAHAL (RIGHT) AND FORT AGRA (LEFT). 


AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH BY LORD ALANBROOKE OF ONE OF THE OLD FORTS OUTSIDE DELHI, IN WHOSE VICINITY THERE ARE SEVERAL HISTORIC STRONGHOLDS. 


It was on October 27 last year that Lord Alanbrooke left England by air for 
a world tour embracing the important military establishments of the Empire. 
His visits included calls on many important people—in Delhi, for instance, he 
visited the Viceroy; at Singapore he met Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten ; 


| 


and while at Jedda he called on King Ibn Saud—and involved a good deal 
of local overland travelling. His official aircraft for the tour was a British 
York, which completed the 7}-weeks’ flying over more than 42,000 miles with- 
out trouble of any sort. The C.I.G.S., who is known to his friends and 
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DELHI AS SEEN BY THE C.1.G.S. AT LEFT CENTRE IS GOVERNMENT HOUSE, AND IN THE DISTANCE (RIGHT) THE BUILDINGS OF OLD DELHI. 
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THE DENSELY-PACKED BUILDINGS OF OLD DELHI, PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE C.1.G.S. AND SHOWING THE OLD DEFENCES OF THE HISTORIC INDIAN CITY. 


associates as a keen amateur photographer and enthusiastic bird-watcher, took 
many aerial photographs through the glass windows of the airliner during his 
trip. He used a miniature camera with 35-mm. film, and the exposures for 
most of his photographs were 100th or 200th of a second with a lens aperture 


| 
| 


of 4.5. Lord Alanbrooke used a photo-electric meter to calculate correct 
exposures for the vastly-differing conditions of light and subject in various 
parts of the world, and a filter on the lens to cut out haze. The photographs 
we reproduce this week were taken in India, on the first stage of the tour 
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R. CHURCHILL’S speech in the secret 
session of April 23, 1942, which was 
released for publication in this country on 
January 28 last, has been received with mixed 
feelings. In some quarters there has been a 
disposition to regret that it should have been 
published. I feel sure that on reflection the 
balance of opinion will favour publication. 
The proceedings of Parliament are part of 
history. A secret session is an expedient in- 
tended only for occasions of grave national crisis, when it 
is vitally necessary, on the one hand, that Parliament 
should be given an account of the course of events ; and, 
on the.other, that information given in this account should 
be concealed from the outside world. Consideration of the 
inner history of the war and of its lessons is now general. 
A great deal of information on various aspects of the war 
has already been divulged. Most of what Mr. Churchill 
revealed nearly four years ago had already become known 
from other sources to those who knew how and where to 
look for it, but as a general picture of a tragic and terrible 
period, that painted by Mr. Churchill is not likely to be 
surpassed for clarity. I consider that it was right to give 
it to the public, even if the view should prove painful, even 
if the “ recrimination ’ of which he then spoke is likely to 
be revived by his words, echoing from a black and gloomy 
period of the war into the early period of peace. 

One side of the tragedy concerns the United States. 
The tragedy of Pearl Harbour is but touched upon in pass- 
ing by Mr. Churchill, but it forms the grim and dismal 
background to his account of the disaster of which we on 
our part were the victims. Pearl Harbour has been the 
subject of a series of enquiries, one of which is still going 
on. There is considerable animus and even the bitterness 
of party politics behind it. Over here, with our wretchedly 
restricted newsprint supplies, it is impossible for the public 
to form any conception of the interest created by the 
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SCENE OF THE GREATEST DISASTER TO BRITISH ARMS IN 


The publication of a speech made by Mr. Winston Churchill in a secret session of Parliament 
on April 23, 1942, detailing a series of disasters, including the tragic loss of Si 

making it abundantly clear that, at that time, our naval power had suffered some paralysing 
blows, still left unexplained the mystery of the sudden collapse of that island fortress. In the 


subject on the other side of the Atlantic or of the amount 
of space which it fills in the Press. 1 consider that there 
ought now to be an enquiry into the case of Singapore, 
though I trust that if there is it will not engender so much 
heat. In this article I propose to discuss the fall of Singa- 
pore alone, merely pointing out as regards other events 
that the series of naval misfortunes which preceded it took 
place for the most part in the Mediterranean and were 
more or less accidentally connected with it, and that it was 
coincidence which linked it with a bad period of the sub- 
marine campaign. The damage to the ‘‘ Nelson,” the sink- 
ing of the “ Ark Royal” and the “ Barham,” the holes 
blown in the bottoms of the “ Valiant" and the ‘* Queen 
Elizabeth " by the “ limpet" bombs affixed by Italians in 
Alexandria Harbour were in themselves calamitous. When 
to this list was added the loss of the “‘ Prince of Wales" 
and the “ Repulse “ in Malayan waters, the cup of disaster 
was nearly full, but it was to be filled to the brim by more 
naval losses in the Bay of Bengal after the fall of Singapore. 

As regards land forces, it cannot be said that we were 
either unprepared or unfortunate in our dispositions. “I 
had obtained from President Roosevelt,"’ said Mr. Churchill, 
**in October last shipping sufficient to carry two divisions 
additional to our ordinary heavy convoys from this country 
to the Middle East. The first of these divisions, the 18th, 
was rounding the Cape in the early days of December. It 
was destined for the Levant-Caspian front, which it then 
seemed so necessary to reinforce, and the 17th Indian 
Division was already preparing to move from India to this 
same theatre, where the dangers of 1942 seemed mainly to 
lie. Both these divisions were immediately diverted to the 
Malay Peninsula. Ino the few days before I left for the 
United States we set in motion to India or Malaya other 
very considerable forces which we had on the water, in- 
cluding six anti-aircraft and anti-tank units and 250 air- 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


MR. CHURCHILL ON THE LOSS OF SINGAPORE. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


craft. All these factors were sorely needed either in Libya, 
where General Auchinleck’s offensive was at its height, or 
on the threatened Levant-Caspian front.’’ In numerical 
strength the land forces for the defence of Malaya and 
Singapore appeared adequate, and we were not caught on 
the wrong foot over their dispositions. The Japanese, how- 
ever, obtained command both of the sea and of the air, 
in the former case for the reasons already given, in the 
latter mainly because the aircraft at our disposal—including 
almost worn-out Hurricanes and American fighters of an 
obsolete type—were outfought by those of the Japanese. 

The campaign in Malaya before the Japanese reached 
Singapore island was dismal but explicable. If a com- 
mander is prepared to take the losses which recklessness 
may incur and knows that his troops can endure them 
without losing their dash, then recklessness in the jungle 
pays immense dividends. Quick, sudden thrusts afford 
opportunity after opportunity for surprise and bewilder the 
opponent standing on the defensive. Even if the attacker 
bumps straight into an ambush his losses are not likely to 
be heavy. The Japanese proved superior in the tactics of 
jungle warfare, a subject to which they had evidently 
applied much thought and attention. By contrast, British, 
Australian and Indian troops were amateurs in the business. 
They were obsessed by linear defence and proportionately 
depressed and bewildered by infiltration. When their front 
was penetrated or their flanks were turned, they invariably 
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Mr. Churchill then enumerates some of the 
explanations put forward, including Japanese 
domination of the air, the dispiriting effect of 
the long retreat on our troops, the enervating 
effect of the climate on Europeans, the long 
period spent aboard ship by some of the 
reinforcements, and the difficulty caused by 
the proximity on a small island of a great city, 
then containing upwards of a million people of 
many races. But he evidently considers that, 
important factors as all these are, there is need for a further 
explanation. A great deal more information has been col- 
lected since he spoke, and a certain amount of it has been 
published. Since the fall of Singapore—I believe it was 
before Mr. Churchill made this speech on April 23, 1942, 
but that point I have not had time to check—it has been 
stated that the immediate cause of the capitulation was the 
loss of the main water supply. That was, of course, crucial. 
There can have been no possibility of fighting on on the 
outskirts of a city containing a million people if its water 
supply had been cut. But that did not happen immediately 
the Japanese landed. It does appear that, weary or not, 
disappointed or not, Commonwealth troops fighting in the 
form to which the world has become accustomed, would 
have pushed the original landing parties back into the sea. 

On the other hand, it must now be clear to the unbiased 
enquirer that the most we could have hoped for was to 
delay the issue and to surrender finally with undiminished 
prestige, as happened to the Americans-in the Philippines. 
By the time the Japanese reached Singapore island it was 
already doomed by the course of events elsewhere. They 
were supreme at sea and in the air; on land they could 
reinforce to a virtually unlimited degree. It has been 
alleged that the fortress guns of Singapore could fire only 
out tosea. This is not the case ; they had all-round traverse 
and could be brought to bear on the land approaches, as 
they. in fact, were. But only limited effect can be hoped 





WORLD WAR II.: A RELIEF MAP OF SINGAPORE, AND THE MALAY MAINLAND ADJACENT TO IT, THE TRAGIC LOSS 
OF WHICH IS DISCUSSED ON THIS PAGE IN RELATION TO A SPEECH MADE BY MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL IN 1942. 
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withdrew to another position. And it was not only on land 
that their flanks were turned. The Japanese made good use 
of boats and ships, including many which they captured as 
they moved south. [it was said that they were not good 
at improvisation, but this was disproved by the speed with 
which they carried out landings with craft which they 
could not have been certain they would acquire. The needs 
of their stomachs being less than those of their opponents, 
they could move faster and maintain their momentum on 
more slender supply lines. They constantly out-manceuvred 
the defence, so that this stage of the campaign was a steady 
and rapid advance on their part, with regular withdrawals 
on ours. There was no mystery in all this. 

The events on the island itself require much more ex- 
planation. Mr. Churchill goes on to say : ‘‘ On December 7, 
1941, there were in Singapore and the Malay Peninsula 
about sixty thousand British, Australian and Indian troops, 
and immediately after the declaration we set in motion to 
Malaya, as I have described, between forty and fifty 
thousand others, including a high proportion of technical 
arms. After a long rearguard action down the Malay 
Peninsula, there were, according to the War Office figures, 
about one hundred thousand men gathered in the island of 
Singapore by the morning of February 3. On the night of 
February 8 about five thousand Japanese made a lodgement 
on the north-western corner of the island and were gradually 
reinforced by landings from other points until perhaps 
thirty thousand men had been landed. After five or six 
days of confused but not very severe fighting, the army 
and fortress surrendered. The Japanese have not stated 
the number of prisoners they have taken, but it does not 
seem that there was very much bloodshed. This episode 
and all that led up to it seems to be out of harmony with 
anything that we have experienced or performed in the 
present war,” 


fortress 
Supplies were not disrupted until after the Japanese had 
initial success remains a mystery. 


article on this page Captain Cyril Falls points out that the island garrison was adequate, 
disposes of the theory that’ the and declares 


could not fire inland, at water 
secured a foothold. Therefore this 
(Drawn by our Special Artist, G, H. Davis.) 


for from firing fortress guns into forest and jungle against 
an enemy who cannot be seen. Singapore was essentially 
a fortress designed for defence against attack from the sea. 
The possibility of an enemy advancing down the peninsula 
by land had been discounted. Had this not been the case, 
very formidable land defences might have been provided, 
but they would have been far from Singapore, the outer- 
most probably in Burmese territory across the Kra Isthmus. 
Some time before the Japanese landed on the island I had 
it on the best authority that the odds against the survival 
of Singapore were already heavy. I recall reflecting at 
the time—and I am not disposed to change my view now— 
that in the circumstances it was a mistake to land the 
18th Division at all. Itewas, to quote a phrase used by 
Mr. Churchill in the same speech, like “* throwing snowballs 
into a furnace to keep down the temperature," and worse, 
because the snowballs would have been valuable elsewhere. 

If enquiry there is to be, it should naturally cover all 
this ground. The framework in which the campaign was 
fought, the pre-war arrangements, the measures taken after 
Japan's entry into French Indo-China and Siam, and many 
other points, would have to come within its purview. The 
subject is important enough in all conscience. It is only 
now that we are beginning to realise the full consequences 
of the impact of the Japanese upon Malays, Indonesians, 
Burmese, Annamites, Indian and Chinese trading com- 
munities in their territories, and, in fact, upon all South- 
East Asia. Everything connected with the methods, 
political as well as military, by which they achieved their 
meteoric successes demands study. It may be said that 
this can be given without the necessity for a public enquiry. 
That may be so, but there is such a thing as national 
responsibility, and in a democracy this must be based upon 
public knowledge. Understanding of these problems should 
be part of national education. 
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\ Appointed to succeed Sir Alex- 


\ Radley, he entered the Foreign 
| Office in 1906 and during recent 
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SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN. 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, Perma- 


SIR ORME SARGENT. 


ander Cadogan as Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Affairs since 1938, has been 
Foreign Affairs. Educated at design: 
sentative of the United Kingdom 
on the rity Council of the 
United Nations. He is sixty-one, 
‘ and one of the most brilliant 
jy, Men in the Diplomatic Service. 


ated as Permanent Repre- 


years has taken much of the work 
High Court, 1932-8, 
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\ 
Cadogan’s frequent absences. AS 
\  (Left.) 
. 3 \ MR. M. MACDONALD. 
Commissioner in Canada, Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald has been 
appointed Governor-General 
of the Malayan Union and the 
MacDonald, son of the late 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, was 
Minister of Health from 
1940 until he went to Canada 


The retiring British High 
new colony of Singapore. Mr. 
in 1 
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(Right.) 

COL. A. D. C. MACAULAY. 
The Committee of the All- 
England Club, Wimbledon, has 
appointed Lieut.-Col. A : 
Macaulay as secretary of the 
Club. He has a formidable task 
before him to make all the 
Necessary arrangements in time 
for the lawn-tennis champion- 
ships at Wimbledon from 

June 24 to July 6 
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(Left.) 

SIR COMYNS BERKELEY. 
The eminent obstetrician and 
gynecologist, Sir Comyns 
Berkeley, died on January 27, 
aged eighty. Among the more 
outstanding of his professional 
activities he was consulting 
surgeon to the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, the Chelsea Hospital for 
Women, and the City of Lon- 
don Maternity Hospital. He 
was created a knight in 1934. 
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H.F. SEYED HASSAN TAQIZADEH, CHIEF PERSIAN DELEGATE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND AMBASSADOR TO WRITAIN (FACING CAMERA), AT CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


After four hours’ spirited debate, the United Nations Security Council unanimously adopted a resolution 

n the Persian dispute with Russia about the situation in Azerbaijan. In its final form the resolution 

notes that both Russia and Persia have agreed to seek a solution by direct negotiations. It is under- 

Stood that M. Taqizaden will conduct the negotiations in London with the Soviet. The time for the 
start of the negotiations has not been arranged 


\ LORD JUSTICE DU PARCO. 

\ Lord Justice du Parcq has been 

nent Under-Secretary for Foreign \ appointed a Lord of Appeal in } 
\ Ordinary in succession to Lord 

i Goddard. He is sixty-seven, and 

was called to the Bar (Middle 

Temple) in 1906, and became a 
K.C. in 1926. A judge of the 
he became a 
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HARRY HOPKINS, 
For many years special adviser to President Roosevelt and, as super- 
visor of the Lend-Lease programme, a good friend to Great Britain, 
Mr. Harry L. Hopkins died in New York on January 29, aged fifty- | 
five. In 1941 he came to England, as the President's personal emis- ( 
sary. In May 1945 he went to Moscow as President Truman's envoy. | 
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SIR DONALD SOMERVEL iy 
Appointed a Lord Justice of } 
Appeal in succession to the late { 
Lord Justice MacKinnon, Sir | 

Donald Somervell was Home \ over ten years he was Dean of 
Secretary in the last Government. \ 
pe sag Crewe Division { 
\ 


coamak from 1933 to 1936, and 
Lord so of Appeal in 1938 A, Attorney -General 1936 — 1945. 
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SIR JOHN BROADBENT. 
Sir John Broadbent, late physician The famous novelist, Mr. E. Phil- 
to St. Mary’s Hospital, died on |} lips Oppenheim, author of more 
January 27, aged eighty. For | than 150 spy-thrillers, died on 

: ‘ \) February 3, aged seventy-nine. 

Hospital Medical | In 1941 he published his auto- 

He was also consulting | biography, entitled “ The Pool of 
\ Memory.” Educated at Wyegges- 

ton G.S., he wrote his first novel, 
“Expiation,” at an early age. 


St. Mary’s 
School. 
physician to King Edward VII 
Sanatorium, Midhurst, and the 
London Fever Hospital. 


1945, he was Solicitor- 


(Right.) 

SIR A. CLUTTERBUCK. 
Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, an 
Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State in the Dominions Office 
since 1942, has béen appointed 
to succeed Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald as High Commis- 
sioner in Canada, and will take 
up his post in the early sum- 
mer. He received his knight- 
hood in the recent New Year 

Honours. 
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(Left.} 
SIR MAURICE PETERSON. 

Sir Maurice Drummond Peterson 
\ has been appointed to succeed Sir 
\ A. Clark Kerr as British Ambassa- 
' dor in Moscow. Since September 

1944, Sir Maurice Peterson has 
; been British Ambassador in 

Ankara. He was Ambassador in 

Spain from 1930 to 1940, and has 

also served in Iraq, Bulgaria and 

Egypt 
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(Right.) { 
AIR MARSHAL SIR H. E. P. { 

WIGGLESWORTH. \ 
Appointed Air Officer Com- } 
manding-in-Chief, B.A.F.O., } 
and Chief of Air Division, } 
Control Commission, Ger- ' 
many. in succession to Mar- 
shal of the R.A.F. Sir Sholto \ 
Douglas. He was Chief { 
Assistant to the late Air | 
Chief - Marshal Sir Trafford \ 
Leigh-Mallory in June 1944 


FRIEND OF BRITAIN. 


{ 
‘ 
, 


DON JUAN, CLAIMANT TO THE SPANISH THRONE, WITH HIS WIFE, THE 
OF BARCELONA, PHOTOGRAPHED DURING THEIR RECENT VISIT TO LONDON 


Don Juan, claimant to the Spanish throne, and his wife, the Countess of Barcelona, arrived in England 

by air from Switzerland on February |. They stayed at Claridge’s, where they were visited by th 

Marquis of Santa Cruz, Counsellor to the Spanish Embassy in London. Later, with the Count and 

Countess of Alviz, they drove round the devastated areas in the City. The following day they left tor 
Lisbon by air 


COUNTESS: 


ee 


AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


MR. E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. “ 
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AN INVASION 


OF BRITAIN; RACING IN BERLIN; A “RAILWAY 


OF DEATH.” 


AARREG GOFFA 

¢ GLANIAD-¥ EF RANEOD 
CHWEF ROE: 2m 227 
“MEMORIAG ‘Siome* 

54.3 OF FHE ie: “ 

“LANDING OF: RE FRENOW 
FEERUARN. 22 72 


” 


THE SCENE OF THE LAST “ INVASION OF BRITAIN IN 
1797: FRENCHMAN’S BAY, NEAR FISHGUARD. 


coast and landed a force of 800 men under the command of an Irish-American, General Tate. 





VV 


TROTTING RACES IN BERLIN: AMERICAN, BRITISH AND RUSSIAN RACING ENTHUSIASTS 


STUDYING THEIR PROGRAMMES IN THE GRANDSTAND AT THE KARLHORST RACING STADIUM. 
One of the few relaxations in the life of Berliners to-day is the Sunday trotting race held at the 
Karlhorst Race Stadium in the Russian sector of Berlin. Thousands of , Hee arrive at the track 
each Sunday, together, with British, American, Russian and French racing enthusiasts. Charlie Mills, 


¥ 


BUILT IN EXTREMELY UNHEALTHY JUNGLE COUNTRY AT A COST OF THOUSANDS OF 
LIVES: A STRETCH OF THE NOTORIOUS “ RAILWAY OF DEATH” TO-DAY. 
Known as the “ Railway of Death,” the line connecting Bangkok and Moulmein will not be forgotten by 


the people of this country. Thousands of half-starved British and Allied prisoners of war were employed 
in its construction, and it is estimated that 16,000 lost their lives in the unhealthy jungle country through 


The alarm was given, and a force of yeomanry 

and militia was hurriedly organised under Lord Cawdor, the acting Lieutenant of the County. In the meantime, the local womenfolk, according 

to tradition, had gathered on a hilltop to watch events. Mistaking their beaver hats and red cloaks for uniforms, the invaders became alarmed 

and the ships sailed away, leaving the landing force to its fate. It, in turn, became demoralised and surrendered unconditionally to Lord 
Cawdor without firing a shot. The cove where the force landed is now known as Frenchman’s Bay. 


THE MEMORIAL STONE ERECTED ON A HEADLAND OVER- 
LOOKING FRENCHMAN’S BAY IN_ 1897. 
The last “invasion” of Britain took place on February 22, 1797, at a spot near Fishguard, Pembrokeshire. 


Four French ae anchored off the WINTER IN BERLIN : 


HIS OFFICIAL HEAD-DRESS, AND FLYING-BOOTS AS PRO- 
TECTION AGAINST THE BITTER COLD. 


CHARLIE MILLS RACING PAST THE GRANDSTAND DURING A SUNDAY TROTTING RACE HELD 
AT THE KARLHORST RACING STADIUM IN THE RUSSIAN ZONE OF BERLIN. 
a sixty-seven-year-old Irishman, has been racing in Germany since World War I and has earned for 


himself the title of champion trotting jockey in Germany. Betting is extremely heavy—on an average 
over 2,500,000 reichsmarks pour through the totalisators before each race. 


WHERE SOME OF THE BUILDERS OF THE BANGKOK-MOULMEIN RAILWAY ARE BURIED: 
ONE OF THE MANY CEMETERIES NEAR THE “ RAILWAY OF DEATH.” 
which the line runs. Japenese labourers have now cleared the many cemeteries—grim milestones of the 


ne rogress—whi tell their own story of suffering and death from hunger and disease. 
Drawings by one of the prisoners were reproduced in our issue of January 5. 





A GERMAN POLICEMAN ON TRAFFIC 
DUTY NEAR THE BRANDENBURGER GATE DURING A SNOW- 
STORM, WEARING THICK GLOVES, A WOOLLEN CAP UNDER 


STORM 


AGROUND ON THE GOODWIN SANDS: THE “ LURAY VICTORY,” 9000-TON AMERICAN VESSEL 
CARRYING BARLEY AND OATS TO GERMANY, AFTER BEING ABANDONED BY HER CREW. 
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AWASH 
THE BRITISH CARGO-SHIP 


ae 


e 


‘FORT MASSAC,”” OUTWARD BOUND 


- 


Ad 


Fhe 


~ 


AND SHIPWRECK OFF THE COASTS OF ENGLAND. 


IN SHALLOW WATER OFF HARWICH, AFTER COLLISION WITH ANOTHER VESSEL : 


FROM MIDDLESBROUGH. 


BROKEN IN HALF BY THE HEAVY GALES: THE AMERICAN “LURAY VICTORY” LYING IN TWO HALVES ON THE GOODWIN SANDS, AFTER BEING ABANDONED BY HER CREW, WHO WERE 
TAKEN OFF BY THE WALMER LIFEBOAT, WHEN THE SHIP SHOWED SIGNS OF BREAKING UP. 


URING the recent 
heavy gales which 

saw out January and 
heralded in February, 
some very high wind 
velocities were registered. 
On January 30 they 
reached 82 m.p.h. at 
Pembroke, 73 m.p.h. at 
Lyneham, Wilts., and 
Felixstowe, and 67m.p.h. 
on the Air Ministry roof. 
Leave boats were held 
up, the ‘“ Queen Mary,” 
with 2350 passengers on 
board, including many 
G.I. brides and their 
children, was prevented 
from sailing to schedule, 
and the British sub- 
marine “* Universal '’ was 
reported sinking in the 
Irish Sea, off Pembroke. 
The American cargo-ship 
** Luray Victory,”’ which 
we show above, carrying 
oats and barley to 
Bremerhaven, ran 
[Continued opposite. 


RESCUED FROM 


THE GOODWIN SANDS: 


THE CREW OF THE AMERICAN “ LURAY VICTORY” BEING 
LIFEBOAT, WHICH HAD PUT OUT IN THE HEAVY SEAS. 


BROUGHT ASHORE BY THE WALMER 


Continued} 

aground on the Goodwin 
Sands. When the vessel 
began to break up, it 
was decided to abandon 
ship, and her crew of 
about fifty were taken 
off, despite heavy seas, 
by the Walmer lifeboat, 
and later taken to the 
B.A.O.R. transit camp 
at Dover. The British 
cargo- vessel, the 7157- 
ton *‘ Fort Massac,"’ on 
her way from Middles- 
brough to Cape Town, 
owing to the storm 
collided with her sister- 
ship, the ‘' Fort Spo- 
kane,"’ off Harwich and 
sank in shallow water. 
One of the crew was 
missing, and the _ re- 
mainder, including three 
injured, were taken off 
and brought into Har. 
wich. Her cargo in- 
cluded steel rails, machi- 
nery, chemicals, silk and 

crockery 
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FRIENDLY GREETINGS AFTER A DAY 
AND MR. VYSHINSKY IN COUNCIL Al 





sy : 

THE SCENE r . BEVIN'S PLAIN SPE N MR. VYSHINSKY: THE SECURITY "9 THE GREEK REPRESENTATIVES AT THE SECURITY COUNCIL DEBATE ON GREECE: Y “op 
COUNCIL CONSIDERING THE SOVIET CHARGES AGAINST BRITISH ACTION IN GREECE. ri 4 (LEFT) M. VARVARESSOS AND M. AGHNIDES, WHO SPOKE AT THE DEBATE. j 
oe o V4 

tee RTE pornncaaees " peovosven peesseocscosssoeoserscctoscess usoneonetohetaeastngresetecaneseneeteanesiteeantsansnnemectetasenctsdisasesrenrere ncsnamsanemnsetio 

HE debate before the 

Security Council of 

the United Nations on 

the Soviet charges 

against British action in 

Greece opened on 

February 1. Mr. Vyshin- 

sky began the debate, 

and after stating that 

Russia had made re- 

peated representations to 

Britain without satis- 

faction at Yalta, Mos- 

cow and Potsdam, spoke 

of a “ Fascist-monarch- 

ist white terror,’’ ac- 

cused the British of 

failing to keep order, and 

demanded the quick and 

unconditional withdrawal 

of British troops from 

Greece. Mr. Bevin, 

after briskly rebutting 

the charges, counter- 

attacked. He stated that 

the Soviet Government 

used the Greek question 

purely as a card in the 


game, brought out only Pe 
when there was any dis- Sa 


cussion of what was : aeons 
happening in Bulgaria, #3 ~ 
Rumania or Poland. He \ 


drew attention to the SON. 
F a\ 


Sinn nnn 


ee 

nr, 

tween the Soviet and \\* 2 

Great Britain, and com- ‘es 

: : : : , : a ; mented on the fact that 

NGUISHED ‘ = SOVIET RECEPTION: MARSHAL OF THE R. ‘ Russia had brought the 

A. TEDDER (RIGHT) AND LADY TEDDER TALKING TO MR. VYSHINSK [Continued opposite. 

mmummunmeY & CRYPTIC INCIDENT AT THE OUTSPOKEN DEBATE ON GREECE BEFO 
HOLDING OUT A SCRAP OF PAPER TO THE PROTAGONISTS, MR. 


treaty of friendship be- ' aX ae 


Lacserans apunvectgssoanenctscasen:smaggsstsnsresssnensssessnsssscestarssssssssesesistcnssanesoniess sssnietsttetasearaetsassnsesessseiesniansstistersstessssstttetetttnssttteristeesttttestabteltsstesssesseeetetet 


eA ANAL NANA ANCE NN Nt NAAN LCN CONN A COON A OC NOL TCM NNN! ‘tN t/t: tet tetamettenepnNNppseNe tReet teiieNinee eset 


NO MALICE SHOWN APTER SOME HARD HITTING IN PUBLIC: MR. BEVIN WITH HIS HANDS ON THE SHOULDERS “ > SHARING A CONFIDENCE, OR A JOKE: MR. BEVIN WHISPERING IN T 
OF MR, VYSHINSKY (CENTRE) AND MR. GUSEV, THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR, AT THE SOVIET RECEPTION. \ KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH) AT THE SOVIET RECEPTION WHIC 
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DAY OF HARD HITTING: MR. BEVIN | 
IL AND AT THE SOVIET RECEPTION. 


rasocorscensssonensner ssorsove enonenoceygtagtay esti 


AN EMPIRE REPRESENTATIVE AT THE SOVIET RECEPTION: THE NEW ZEALAND PREMIER, hy 


WELCOMING MR. BEVIN AT THE SOVIET RECEPTION AFTER THE DEBATE ON GREECE MR. FRASER (R.), ADDRESSING MR. VYSHINSKY (CENTRE) THROUGH AN INTERPRETER (L.). 


epson -norussereeeneneonenea 


Continued.) 
matter before the Coun- 

cil before making 

single diplomatic ap- 

proach to Britain. He 

also referred to “ that 

extraordinary organisa- 

tion, the Communist 

Party,"’ which, by a 

“strange coincidence," 

acted with “ great unan- 

imity in every country 

of the world and at the 

same time, by some 

mysterious method, to 

attack Great Britain in 

concert."’ He asked if 

there were any danger of 

Greece, even with British 

assistance, attacking 

anybody, and claimed 

that the real danger to 

peace lay in the incessant 

propaganda of the Com- 

munist Party in every 

country’ On the ques- 

tion of Britain’s en- 

dangering the peace, he 

demanded a straight 

“Yes”’ or “ No" from 

the Council. M. Aghnides 

stated the views of the 

Greek Government. The 

same evening, at the 

Soviet reception to 

United Nations delegates. 

Mr. Bevin and Mr. Vy- 

shinsky met and conver- ee ee eee ee tee eae ean ie = en. rie eee 
sed with marked friend- «~/* A WELCOME TO THE SOVIET EMBASSY: MR. VYSHINSKY (LEFT CENTRE) 
ship and good humour. HANDS WITH MRS. ATTLEE, AT THE RUSSIAN RECEPTION, WITH MR. ATTLEE (RIGHT). 


SHAKING 


GREECE BEFORE THE SECURITY COUNCIL: MR. STETTINIWS (RIGHT) %)} = 
AGONISTS, MR. BEVIN (CENTRE) AND MR. VYSHINSKY (LEFT). 


SPERING IN THE EAR OF MR. VYSHINSKY (WHO HAS A workInc *4 A TOAST TO A BETTER UNDERSTANDING WHICH WILL BE WIDELY ENDORSED: MP. VYSHINSKY (CENTRE) AND 
ECEPTION WHICH FOLLOWED THE DEBATE ON GREECE. MR. BEVIN (ED RAISE GLASSES AT THE SOVIET RECEPTION AFTER THE DEBATE ON BRITISH ACTION IN GREECE. 
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SMASHING INDIA’S BLACK MARKET. 


| RESERVE -BANK: OF 


wre, 


AN INDIAN CARRYING A CASE OF RUPEE NOTES OF LARGE DENOMINATION INTO A 
BOMBAY BANK UNDER A GOVERNMENT ORDER AIMED TO SMASH THE BLACK MARKET. 


THE SCENE OF CHAOS IN BOMBAY STOCK EXCHANGE WHEN, FOLLOWING THE GOVERN- 
MENT ORDER, BLACK MARKET MONEY WAS FROZEN AND MANY DEALINGS SUSPENDED, 


BAGS OF SMALL-DENOMINATION RUPEE NOTES, WITH POLICE GUARDS, BEING CARRIED 
INTO THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF INDIA AT BOMBAY IN READINESS FOR A RUSH, 


The heaviest blow yet struck against India’s Black Market and tax evaders was delivered by the 
Government of India last month. A series of orders was issued requiring all holders of large- 
denomination currency to turn it in to the banks within ten days, after which it would be value- 
less. Notes between the categories of R500 and R10,000 were affected, and hoarders faced the 
alternative of handing them in at the banks with an accompanying report as to how they had 
been earned, or of destroying them. Legitimate holders lost nothing, but those who had been 
hoarding notes to escape taxation, or who had made the money in Black Market transactions, 
knew that the authorities would collect heavily, and perhaps send the owner to gaol. Immediate 
results were frantic business in the bazaars, when hoarders tried to convert their notes into gold, 
and chads in the Bombay Stock Exchange, where heavy Black Market buying of shares ceased 
abruptly, with an equally abrupt decline in values. 
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BRITAIN’S 100-M.P.H. MOBILE POLICE. 


Elsewhere in this issue we publish pictures illustrating the new mobile radio-telephone system with 
which Nottingham’s police force is winning the battle against crime. Here are pictures showing 
another aspect of modern crime-prevention—the training of a new army of 100-m.p.h. motoring 
police, whose duties will include the smashing of gangs of motor bandits and the enforcement of 
greater road safety. Our photographs were taken at the Metropolitan Police Motor School at 
Hendon, where super-drivers are being turned out at the rate of 1000 a year, to handle a mag- 
nificent fleet of motor-cars, including powerful sports models capable of 100 m.p.h. and more, 
It is expected that crack drivers will eventually take part, as an official police team, in some of 
the famous motor trials and races, such as the Monte Carlo Rally. The classes for the students 
include mental reactions, road sense, the tackling of car bandits, and police-court procedure, 


“ 


A POLICE STUDENT AT THE WHEEL OF A DUMMY CAR, FACING A MENTAL REACTION ” 
TEST AS AN INSTRUCTOR OPERATES ELECTRICALLY-CONTROLLED SIGNALS. 


STUDENTS AT THE METROPOLITAN POLICE MOTORING SCHOOL AT HENDON WATCHING 
INSTRUCTORS DEMONSTRATING THE METHOD OF FORCING A BANDIT CAR OFF THE ROAD. 


« 
. . dei? 


‘ 


A “ROAD SENSE" CLASS ‘IN SESSION AT HENDON, WHERE A MODEL HIGHWAY HAS 


BREN BUILT TO REPRESENT FORTY MILES OF VARYING ROAD CONDITIONS. 


a 


Se ent RIDIN iar thle dae MUS i ner 
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THE BOMBAY RIOTS: A HOOLIGANS’ HOLIDAY 
OF MASS LOOTING AND. STONE: THROWING. 
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RALLYING ROUND A TORCH 
IN ROCK-STREWN 


Se a mr tl 


A LATHI CHARGE BY INDIAN POLICE, WHO ALSO USED TEAR-GAS. 


voucenunauenenennaanenne eencenecuenenenesesenye 


Piensenaneqnaaenioan easel 


MR. H. E. BUTLER, COMMISSIONER OF THE BOMBAY POLICE (ON RIGHT), WARNS 
DEMONSTRATORS THAT THEY CANNOT BE PERMITTED TO MARCH INTO THE MUSLIM AREA, 


4 


Recent rioting in Bombay started on January 23, during celebrations of the birthday 
of the late Subhas Chandra Bose, who was chosen by the Japanese as head of the 
“Indian National Government."’ A _ procession was organised by members of the 
Congress Party, without the approval of local Congress leaders, and trouble arose 
when the police prevented it from passing through the Muslim quarter. Stones were 
thrown at the police and demonstrators sat down in the roads and held up traffic. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


CLEARING A STREET OF DEMONSTRATORS WHO HELD UP TRAFFIC AND BURNT A TRAMC 
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THE MOB, LED BY AN INDONESIAN, ATTACKING A POLICE LORRY WITH ‘STICKS 
AND STONES DURING THE STREET-FIGHTING IN BOMBAY. 


a ttt ee 


POLICE TRY TO PERSUADE GIRL STUDENTS TO ABANDON THEIR 
SIT-DOWN PROTEST IN THE STREET. THE GIRLS ARE WIPING 
TEARS FROM THEIR EYES CAUSED BY TEAR-GAS 


LITTERED WITH BOULDERS, STONES AND LATHIS: A STREET IN BOMBAY DURING 
THE RIOTING IN WHICH SEVERAL PEOPLE WERE KILLED AND MANY INJURED. 


The police used lathis and tear-gas to disperse the mob, and were eventually com- 
pelled to open fire. On the following day there were further incidents, including 
looting of shops, and again the police fired a few shots. On January 25 a curfew 
was imposed as a precautionary measure, and the local Congress Committee issued an 
appeal to the people not to form crowds. Over twenty persons were killed and nearly 
400 injured, including three police officers and thirty-seven constables. 
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POST-WAR BRITISH CIVIL AVIATION: TYPES OF AIRCRAFT IN | us 


RAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 
D ARTIS 








| ALS.A. BNILT. } 
' ae EHATION: 
SERVICE 


LANCASTRIAN: ‘ 
AISTRALIA AND SAMERICA Ziman 
SERVICES. 4A | lie” 
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“STOP-GAP” FOREIGN AIRCRAFT, NECESSITATED BY BRITAIN’S CONCENTRATION ON WAR PRODUCTION, AND 


In last week's “Illustrated London News*' we published photographs taken at | 700,000 miles a week in the course of operating some ninety regular services on | B.O.A 
the ‘English terminals of the British Overseas Airways Corporation, whence regular | about thirty routes, carrying passengers, mails and freight to Australia, Burma, | and f 
post-war transport services are in operation to many parts of the world. This | India, Africa, all the countries of the Middle East, Cawada, the United States, | B.O.A 
week we show the types of aircraft in use and ordered by B.O.A.C. for the task | Spain, Portugal, Sweden and Finland. In view of the fact that Britain had to ! triar 

with which the Government has charged them—the operation of all air transport concentrate all her aeronautical resources during six years of war to the manu- ; is con 
services from the United Kingdom to the British Empire and Commonwealth and | facture of combat aircraft while other countries were producing civil aeroplanes its air 


to North America and the Far East. Already B.O.A.C. aircraft are flying about | im abundance, the comparatively small number of foreign aircraft employed by ' the ai 
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N | USE AND ORDERED BY B.O.A.C. FOR ITS WORLD NETWORK. 


Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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a CONSTELLATIONS ORDERED. 
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IN USE: 
12 ON ORDER 
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25 YORKS 42 ON ORDER 





108 “VIKINGS” ORDERED. 
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By (> BRISTOL FREIGTERS ORpEREO. 
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moe Se 
13 “WAYFARERS ORDERED 


, AND VARIOUS BRITISH PASSENGER LINERS AND FREIGHTERS WHICH WILL FORM THE B.O.A.C. “STABLE.” 


Ba B.O.A.C. at the present time is no mean achievement. For instance, the longest levels or even lower. (The present high fares are not commercial: they are dictated 
and fastest regular air service now operated anywhere in the world is the to the Corporation by the Government.) The ultimate goal of the B.O.A.C. was 
B.O.A.C. 2}-day service from Hurn to Sydney, and it is flown by British Lancas- recently summed-up by its chairman, Viscount Knollys, as ‘. . . operating the 

a trian airliners. While operating and extending these existing services, B.O.A.C best aircraft in the world, with unfailing regularity, with the highest possible standards 
is constantly planning improvements in aircraft and passenger-comfort standards, of satety and amenities for our passengers, and in friendly co-operation with local 

a its aims including an all-British “ stable" as soon as our factories can deliver interests, wherever good air communications can as a spearhead of our export trade 


the aircraft ordered from them, and the reduction of passenger fares to pre-war advance the peace and prosperity of the British Commonwealth and of the world.” 
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RECONSTRUCTION AREA _ IN 
STEPNEY AND POPLAR 


1960 ACRES. covering. /i*of Stepney and Ys%of Poplar 
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DESCRIBED AS THE “‘ BIGGEST AND MOST IMAGINATIVE SCHEME EVER PUT FORWARD 
THE EAST END AREA OF LONDON PROPOSED FOR REBUILDING BY THE L.C.C. 

The map and model which we give above show the extent and the nature of the £45,000,000 project 

due to be presented to the L.C.C. by the Town Planning Committee on February 5. The area, which 

comprises two-thirds of Stepney and one-third of Poplar, is about 34 miles long and 14 miles wide at 





”. 


WHAT THE OCEAN STREET AREA OF STEPNEY MAY LOOK LIKE: A MODEL INDICATING 
THE REDEVELOPMENT LINES OF PART OF THE STEPNEY-POPLAR RECONSTRUCTION AREA. 


the widest part. The district is to be given priority among the blitzed regions of London on account 
of its depressed housing, traffic congestion, mix-up of housing and industry and lack of open spaces. 
It is proposed to provide 322 acres of open space in the area. 





CLOSING THE LAST OF THE GAPS IN THE WALCHEREN SFA WALL! A CONCRETE 
“ MULBERRY "’ CAISSON BEING TOWED INTO POSITION FOR SINKING, 


British material is being used to repair one of the most tragic things which the necessity of war 
compelled British arms to do. When in the closing months of the ucnenn campaign the R.A.F. 
destroyed the Walcheren sea wall to dislodge the German forces who were preventing the full use of 
the port of Antwerp, the work of ages of reclamation was destroyed. The Dutch, with much British 
material, have been repairing the damage, and our picture shows the end of the first stage. 


THE FALLEN MASONRY OF SHEPTON MALLET VIADUCT, WHICH COLLAPSED IN A THUNDER- 


STORM, SHORTLY AFTER A NIGHT TRAIN HAD PASSED OVER IT. 


During the thunderstorm on the night of February 1-2, two arches of the 100-yard-long Shepton Mallet 
railway viaduct collapsed and 500 tons of masonry crashed 50 ft. into the roadway below, within a 
few yards of a row of cottages. A few minutes before, a night train had passed over the viaduct. 
The crash broke water-mains and flooding put the gas-mains out of action. Single-line working over 


the undamaged part was resumed within a day or two. 





Ar CAMBRIDGE: (L. TOR.) F°M. LORD ALANBROOKE, M. MASSIGLI, MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. 
SIR A, TEDDER, FP-M, SIR H, ALEXANDER, LORI KEYNES AND CAPT, SIR J. BISSETT, R.N.R, 
At a Congregation of the Senate held at Cambridge on January 31, honorary degrees were conferred on 
the famous men we show above. Field-Marshals Alanbrooke and Alexander and Marshal of the R.A.F. 
Sir A. Tedder are well known for their war service, Lord Keynes in connection with the Anglo-American 
Loan, M. Massigli as the French Ambassador in London, and Captain Sir J. Bissett as the captain of the 


Queen Elizabeth.” After the ceremony a luncheon was given in the hall of Clare College 


THE NEW SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS, HR. TRYGVE LIE (CENTRE), 
SHAKING HANDS WITH MR. VYSHINSKY AT THE INSTALLATION, (LEFT) M. SPAAK., 
On a memorable occasion at Central Hall, Westminster, on Feb. 2, Hr. Trygve Lie was installed as 


Secretary-General of the United Nations. ked by leaders of the United Nations, including 

Mr. Bevin, Mr. Stettinius and Mr. Vyshinsky, Hr. Lie faced the President, M. Spaak, on the 

platform and took the oath. Then, speaking, in English, for the last time from the rostrum, he 
said: “1 am the servant of you all,” and promised to serve to the best of his ability. 


ees tase 
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PICTORIAL ROUNDABOUT: BUILDINGS 
NEW AND OLD; AND A ROYAL VISIT. 





THE MAIN ENTRANCE OF THE MILITARY HOSPITAL BUILT BY THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
AT CLIVEDEN, NEAR TAPLOW. ITS 600 BEDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE FOR CIVILIANS’ 


It was recently announced that the £500,000 military hospital built by the Canadian Government at 

Cliveden, near Taplow, Bucks., had been presented by Canada to Britain as a permanent memorial to 

Dominion troops who fell in the war. Following the news of this presentation, the Ministry of Health 

announced that they had asked the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust to administer the hospital, 
which, with its 600 beds and first-class equipment, will serve civilian cases. 


ONE OF THE WARDS IN THE £500,000 CANADIAN MILITARY HOSPITAL AT 
CLIVEDEN, IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, PRESENTED TO BRITAIN AS A 
PERMANENT MEMORIAL TO DOMINION TROOPS WHO FELL IN THE WAR, 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH WALKING UP THE GANGWAY OF H.M.S. “ VICTORY "’ AT PORTSMOUTH WITH HER 


HOST, ADMIRAL SIR GEOFFREY LAYTON, WITH. WHOM SHE HAD LUNCH ON BOARD, 


Princess Elizabeth visited = ew 
Portsmouth on January 31, ' 
when she went on board 
H.M.S. “ Howe,” 
lunch in H.M.S. 
with Admiral Si 
Layton, Commander-in-Chief. 

In the afternoon she opened 
a new N.AA.F.I. club at 
Cambridge junction in the 

rounds of Government 

ouse, once the residence of 
the Lieut.-Governors of Ports- 
mouth—the first of a number 
of post-war N.A.A.F.I. clubs 

to be built in naval and 

military centres. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH ON BOARD NELSON’S “ VICTORY” DURING HER 
RECENT VISIT TO PORTSMOUTH, UNDER AN UMBRELLA HELD BY 
ADMIRAL SIR GEOFFREY LAYTON, C.-IN-C, PORTSMOUTH. 





THE FAMOUS FOURTEENTH-CENTURY “ FATHER PETER" OF EXETER UNDER- 
GOING RENOVATION BEFORE RESTORATION TO PUBLIC VIEW. 
CONISBOROUGH CASTLE, YORKSHIRE, THE MAIN SETTING FOR scoTT’s “IVANHOF,” TO BE (in coniee Se Se yous anes Father = yay Every. poy oaeus 
PRESERVED FOR THE NATION. THE NORMAN CASTLE AND ITS GROUNDS HAVE BEEN ACQUIRED Altar caretul venpwation work by Mr. Herbert Read, an Easter sculptor, who is seen 
BY CONISBOROUGH URBAN COUNCIL FROM LORD YARBOROUGH, AND THE OFFICE OF WORKS 15 BEING adding touches of restoration to the figure, it will be placed in a niche overlooking one 
ASKED TO SCHEDULE IT AS AN ANCIENT MONUMENT. of Exeter's busiest spots—the corner of High Street and North Street 





THE 


SCIENCE TO-DAY : 


THE START OF A RECORD TRANSCONTINENTAL FLIGHT : COLONEL W. H. COUNCILL LEAVING 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, IN HIS U.S. ARMY P80 JET-PROPELLED FIGHTER. 

On January 26 Colonel W. H. Councill set up a new transcontinental record by flying his U.S. Army 

P80 jet-propelled fighter from Long Beach, California, to New York in 4 hours 13 minutes—an 

average speed of 584 miles an hour. He beat the previous record by nearly an hour and a quarter. 

His aircraft had been fitted with extra fuel tanks, and so he was able to make the flight non-stop. 
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NOT AN EXECUTION BUT A TEST OF PLAS ARMOUR: LIEUT. MMANDER A. P. WEBSTER, 
U.S.N.R., ABOUT TO FIRE A REVOLVER AT HIS FRIEND, WEARING A NEW * COMBAT JACKET.” 


During the late war body-armour was worn by crews of “ Flying Fortresses” to lessen the risk of 
casualties from flak and machine-gun fire. Combat troops on the ground were denied this protection 
because of the weight which would entail extra fatigue for the fighting-man, but by the end of the 
war a “combat ijacket,’’ made of laminated glass-cloth, had been perfected-for use by the U.S. Navy 


SHOWING A NEW TYPE OF WING-MOUNTED DIVE BRAKES: THE U.S, 


BIM-MAULER, WHICH CAN DIVE AT 500 M.P.H, 
The BTM-Mauler is a combination dive and torpedo bomber designed and built by the Glenn L. Martin 
Company for the U.S. Navy. It is fitted with a new type of wing-mounted dive brakes, which can slow 
the aircraft's diving speed to less than 350 m.p.h. The aircraft is capable of a vertical dive-speed of more 
than 500 m.p.h., and im level flight this single-seater travels at 350 m.p.h. 


NAVAL TORPEDO-BOMBER 
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NEW AIRCRAFT; PLASTIC ARMOUR; AND MOON-LOCATION. 


Nettie eyes 

AT LA GUARDIA AIRPORT, NEW YORK, AFTER FLYING 2470 MILES IN 4 HOURS I3 MINUTES: 
COLONEL W. H. COUNCILL LEAVING HIS RECORD-BREAKING AIRCRAFT. 

Colonel Councill stated that he sometimes flew at 660 miles an hour, but was never full out, and that 

the machine was easy to handle at that speed. Two other aircraft also made the flight, but had to 

stop at Topeka for refuelling. It will be remembered that Group-Captain H. J. Wilson set up a new 

world record of 606°25 m.p.h. at Herne Bay in'a jet-propelled Gloster Meteor onjNovember 7 last year. 
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THE TEST IS SUCCESSFUL: LIEUT.-COMMANDER WEBSTER EXTRACTS THE CRUMPLED 
BULLET FROM HIS FRIEND’S “ COMBAT JACKET,” MADE OF LAMINATED GLASS-CLOTH. 
and Marine Corps’ assault troops and fliers. Our photographs show the jacket being tested by Lieut.- 
Commander A. P. Webster, who fired a heavy~-calibre revolver at his friend, Lieut.-Commander 


E. L. Corey. Fortunately for both, the jacket did all that was claimed for it and the bullet crumpled 
up harmiessty. The weight of the jacket is 18Ib. 


MOONRISE 1/22/46 


AZIMUTH 69° 


VELOCITY + 682 MPH 


} 


hahaa | 


200,00C 


238,000 
wiles 


CONTACT WITH THE MOON BY RADAR: A PHOTOGRAPH OF A RADARSCOPE, SHOWING 
START OF IMPULSES TOWARD THE MOON AND THE DISTANCE AT WHICH IT WAS HIT. 


Recently contact with the moon was established by radar from the Evans Signal Laboratory at 

Belmar, New Jersey, where special equipment had been installed. re is a possibility that radar 

exploration of the moon and the planets may follow. Our photograph of a radarscope shows the 

first upswi (left), indicating the start, while tiny pulsations are the result of minor interferences 

The scale miles does not appear on the radar screen. but has been added to the photograph to 
show the distance at which the impulse hit the moon. 
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THE RESTORATION OF WAR-DAMAGED MANUSCRIPTS: 


CHARRED 


on 


“Me = 
A NG i: 9 a my 


teat ttt nn 


4 MAKING AN INVENTORY OF THE CHARRED REMAINS OF 

} MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE LIBRARY OF .CHARTRES: 

M. ANDRE DEBROSSE, CHIEF OF THE BOOK-RESTORING 
EQUE NAT 


= 


a. 


THE SECOND STAGE 
IN A CHEMICAL SOLUTION ; 


PLACING THE CHARRED MANUSCRIPT IN A BATH OF WATER : 
THE FIRST PROCESS IN RESTORING A PORTION OF 
DAMAGED MANUSCRIPT AT THE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, 


DRYING SHEETS OF MANUSCRIPTS BY PRESSURE AFTER THEY HAVE RECEIVED 
TREATMENT IN WATER AND CHEMICAL BATHS: AN EXPERT OPERATING THE 
PRESS WHICH DRIES THE MANUSCRIPTS. 


SS oe 
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On May 26, 1940, the famous French cathedral city of Chartres was bombed. 
In the fire which ravaged the Hétel de Ville, hundreds of priceless books in the 
city library of 139,336 volumes were completely destroyed. Later, 592 pieces of 
burned manuscript were recovered from the débris. These pieces were rotting 
from the water which Was poured on the flames and from subsequent exposure 
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\ RESEMBLING LUMPS OF CHARRED WOOD OR 
: M. JACQUES BOIZIAU DISPLAYS THE REMAINS OF TWO 
\ MANUSCRIPTS SALVAGED FROM THE LIBRARY AT CHARTRES. } 


ay 
\ 


Y 
went 


RK OF RESTORATION: PLACING A SHEET OF MANUSCRIPT 
LATER THE PIECES ARE COLLECTED AND BOUND TOGETHER. 


IN THE 


EXAMPLES OF MANUSCRIPTS SALVAGED FROM THE LIBRARY AT CHARTRES: | 
(LEFT) A PAGE FROM A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PAROCHIAL REGISTER; AND 
(RIGHT) “ MARTYRDOM OF ST. SEBASTIEN.” “ 


Vaevernennae ~eureanateesteneretnetesmnacestteseeseeeeee 


to the weather, and resembled charred lumps of wood or coal. In June 1944 
these pieces were taken to Paris, where experts of the Bibliothéque Nationale are 
still trying to restore some of these ancient and irreplaceable documents. Our 
photographs indicate the magnitude of the task and show the method employed 
to preserve this important salvage for the future. 
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NEW KRESS GIFTS OF MASTERPIECES TO AMERICA’S NATIONAL GALLERY. 


QO” this and 
“the next 
page we illustrate 
some of the ad- 
ditional gifts 
made by Mr. 
Samuel H. Kress 
to the National 
Gallery, Washing- 
ton, D.C. It will 
be recalled that 
this National 
Gallery of Art 
was built in Wash- 
ington, D.C., ata 
cost of £3,750,000 
provided by the 
late Mr. Andrew 
Mellon. When 
this magnificent 
gallery was dedi- 
catedon March 17, 
1941, by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt it 
already formed, 
with the munifi- 
cent gifts of the 
late Mr. Andrew 
Mellon and Mr. 
Samuel H Kress, 
one of the most 
magnificent 
national art col- 
lections in the 
world. Examples 
of the _ original 
gifts were illus- 
trated in our issue 
of March 29, 1941. 
Since then Mr. 
Kress has  con- 
tinued to give further 
princely benefactions to 
the Gallery, some of 
[Continued on right. 


‘“ THE MADONNA AND CHILD EN- 

THRONED ”’ ;. BY BENEDETTO BON- 

FIGLI (1425-96). GOLD AND 

TEMPERA ON PANEL : 50 INS. BY 
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BY ALESSAN DRO BOTTICELLI 
63 INS. BY 55} INS. 


NATIVITY " ; 
(1444-1510). 


‘ THE 


“CIRCE AND HER LOVERS IN A LANDSCAPE"; BY 


DI NICCOLO LUTERI) (1479-1542). CANVAS 3904 INS. 


BY 


‘*THE MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ANGELS” ; 
BOTTICELLI 


BY 
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ALESSANDRO 
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which we have 
shown in our 
issues of Aug. 26 
and Nov. 4, 1944. 
Until recently, 
these gifts num- 
bered 600 pictures 
and sculptures, 
all of the highest 
interest. During 
February of this 
year, Mr. Kress 
has added over 
100 works, whose 
beauty and im- 
portance can be 
gauged from the 
examples we give. 
Of the three 
Botticellis we 
show, the “ Nati- 
vity,’’ which was 
at one time in the 
collection of Sir 
William Abdy, 
Bart, has been 
exhibited in this 
century at Buda- 
pest and Dussel- 
dorf ; the circular 
“Madonna and 
Child "’ was once 
in French collec- 
tions, and the 
fine *‘ Madonna 
and Child with 
Angels ’’ was once 
in the Paris col- 
lection of Charles 
Sedelmeyer. Bot- 
ticelli was, of 


course, at one time the 
pupil of Fra Lippo Lippi, 
and it is interesting to 


“THE ANNUNCIATION 
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; BY FRA LIPPO LIPPI (1406-69). 
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9, PRINCELY GIFTS TO THE WASHINGTON GALLERY: 
oe SCULPTURES FROM THE KRESS COLLECTION. 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON"; ENGLISH POLYCHROMED ALABASTER WORK ¢ °) - THE TRINITY, SYMBOLISED BY THE FATHER, DOVE AND REDEEMER " ; 
ENGLISH ALABASTER, NOTTINGHAM SCHOOL; FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


hd OF THE NOTTINGHAM SCHOOL; EARLY FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Continue i.) 

compare the master’s and pupil's work as shown in the examples given here. | influence of Giorgione and also of the poet Ariosto, with whom the painter was on 
The noble “ Annunciation" was originally in the Chancery of the Palazzo della intimate terms and some of whose work he illustrated. Of the four examples of 
Signoria at Florence; and the “Madonna and Child Enthroned "’ was once in the sculpture we give: in the fine St. Burchard the lozefge-shaped recess on the 
collections of Edmond Foulc at Paris and Ernst Rosenfeld at New York. The breast was formerly occupied by a jewelled clasp; the two examples of English 
earlier Baronzio Madonna once belonged to Prince Leon Ouroussoff, at one time alabaster work recall the remarkable school of alabaster- workers centred on 
Russian Ambassador at Vienna and Paris; and the Bonfigli panel has an Italian Nottingham in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, much of whose work was 
provenance, having been in the Rome collections of the Galleria Sterbini and of i for export to Continental churches and religious houses; and the “St. George’ 


Baron Michele Lazzaroni. The Dosso Dossi “Circe and her Lovers"’ shows the | was, in fact, originally discovered in a Spanish Dominican monastery 
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SCIENCE. 
34 THE WORLD )_OF E. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE POISONOUS FUNGI. 


HREE deadly poisons are known among the fungi and two less harmful. To these 
may be added a number, distributed among the fungi, which are far from salutary 
and which have imposed on thé race of toadstools a reputation that scientific examination 
does not justify. Dr. John Ramsbottom, Keeper of Botany at the Natural Science Museum, 
observes that ‘‘ Poisonous Fungi,” as applied widely to toadstools, is a misnomer, and 
that one mushroom—a true mushroom—and of a species usually distinguished as being 
harmless, is not sO qualified. It is the yellow-staining mushroom, Psalliota xanth 
The deadly poisons occur in the genus Amanita; and among them was Amanita casarea, 
with which Czsar Claudius was poisoned by his wife, Agrippina, to make her son Nero 
his successor. The stigma of being poisonous, thus imperially confirmed, has remained 
with the fungi, though Casar was only one among the Roman 
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THEY COVER THE FACE OF THE EARTH. 


| ba might well be said that the Englishman’s love of travel and adventure is one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the race. Our literature has certainly been enriched by 
his accounts of journeyings far and near ; and still the flow continues. Last week two of the 
books dealt with in this column were devoted to China; this week no fewer than five travel 
books are to hand, the writers of which have ranged from Eskimoland to Nicaragua, from 
the Outer Hebrides to Afghanistan. 
Beginning at home, Bernard Newman, in ‘“ British Journey” (Hale; 15s.), gives 
a most interesting cross-section of the people of these islands during the war. In the spring 
and summer of 1944 he wandered not merely from Land’s End to John o’ Groats, but from 
the Scilly Islands to the Orkneys and Outer Hebrides, and also to Northern Ireland and the 
Isle of Man, lecturing on behalf of the Ministry of Information. 





patrons who employed collectors to find them. The name 
Amanita was then applied to a field mushroom which still 
grows abundantly in Greece, and is one of several edible species. 

The genus Amanita now includes the three deadly species, 
Amanita phalloides, verna and virosa, and the two less poisonous, 
muscaria and pantherina. Not all the species are harmful : 
Amanita rubescens is a well-known edible species. Much research 
has been carried out to discover what the poisonous principle may 
be that in one deadly species brings about the degeneration of 
the cells of the human body which absorbs it ; or which, in other 
examples, paralyses the nervous system or destroys the blood 
corpuscles, The first substance to be isolated was phallin, a 
glucoside which attacks the red corpuscles of the blood. This, 
however, does not appear to be the paralysing nerve poison, 
because it is readily destroyed by heat. Two other substances 
have been isolated, Amanitin (Amanita-toxin) with a complicated 
and undefined chemical structure, which resists the action of heat, 
of drying, and of the digestive juices; and phalloidin, a poly- 
peptide which is quickly active, though destroyed by heat. Death 
through eating the fungus is apparently due to the heat-resistant 
Amanita-toxin, which in experimental animals produces most 
of the lesions found in fatal cases among human beings. 

The character of the poisons can therefore be best sought in 
concert with the examination of the effects they produce on the 
living organism in the assimilation of the fungi. Amanita 
phalloides, the Death Cap, is responsible for over 90 per cent. 
of the recorded deaths by fungus poisoning. More than half the 
cases of poisoning are fatal, and the percentage has been put 
much higher. There is no discomfort for ten to twelve hours, but 
then intense pain sets in and contirfues to recur till the nervous 
system is paralysed. If very little of the fungus has been eaten 
the symptoms may abate, but recovery is slow. Amanita verna, 
the Fools’ Mushroom, and Amanita virosa, the’Destroying Angel, 
are both closely allied to the Death Cap, and are often regarded 
as varieties or sub-species. They are just as poisonous and 








The greater part of his travelling was done by bicycle, his normal 
programme was two lectures a day—at factory, Red Cross club, 
school, Rotary club, town hall or camp—and in between he 
talked with all sorts and conditions of people. The result is 
stimulating, instructive and often amusing. As he himself says, his 
book is concerned with the activities, minds, reactions and aspira- 
tions of people who were making history but seldom knew it. 

Sir Evelyn Wrench had a much longer and vaster journeying. 
When he and his wife left England in August 1940 for a lecture 
tour in the United States, they expected to be away for four 
months. As events turned out, they were absent four years and 
visited four continents, Europe being odd man out. ** IMMORTAL 
Years ” (Hutchinson ; 18s.) tells the story of that journeying 
in Canada, U.S.A., Australasia, India, Afgbanistan, the Middle 
East. The book is packed with observations and facts, picturesque 
descriptions and valuable viewpoints. Sir Evelyn says the lessons 
he learnt during those very full four years were: (1) Every 
country refuses to face facts and tries to keep out of war as 
long as possible [Germany and Japan excepted, surely !] ; (2) no 
country is strong enough to stand alone; (3) the British Empire 
is an essential buttress of civilisation ; (4) the first step towards 
the ultimate goal of world unity is British-American co-operation. 


He has much to say about India and Palestine. Twice he 
visited Gandhi, staying at his “ ashram,” and on the second 
occasion he confesses to a sense of frustration. ‘My final 


impression of Gandhi,” he writes, “ after the second visit, was 
that he certainly is not the great man that I believed him to be 
at the time of my first meeting with him during the Round 
Table Conference.” Of Palestine, he says: ‘* From the strategic 
standpoint Palestine occupies a key position at the meeting-place 
of three continents, and it is essential that a strong administration, 
fair to all interests and closely associated with the British 
Commonwealth, should be in power.” 

When Mervyn G. Palmer decided to set out on a one-man 
expedition he chose little-known Nicaragua as his goal. “‘ Turoucu 
Unknown Nicaracua” (Jarrolds; 21s.) recounts the story of 








probably more dangerous, because, being white, they are more 
readily mistaken for mushrooms, whereas the other, though white 
when half-buried, becomes, when it emerges, a yellowish-green 
with a brownish centre. Both are rare in this country. 
Amanita muscaria, Fly Agaric, a very handsome toadstool with 
a cap of scarlet or orange dotted with white or yellow patches, 
belies the reputation conferred on it 


DEATHS BY FUNGI 
(AMANITA 


PHA!.LOIDES), 
WOODS AND ADJOINING PASTURES IN LATE SUMMER 
AND EARLY AUTUMN. 


RESPONSIBLE FOR NINE-TENTHS OF THE RECORDED 
POISONING : 
WHICH 


his travels as a free-lance naturalist. It was indeed an adventure, 
for when his steamer-ticket was paid for his capital was but £20, 
not a great sum to carry one through the wild regions of the 
Mosquito Coast on the Caribbean, up the Huancs River, on to that 
vast inland sea, the Lake of Nicaragua, and so to the Pacific. He 

eked out his resources by teaching 
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by its warning colours. Popularly 
regarded as the most poisonous of 
the family, it never causes death in 
healthy people, though it can produce 
many undesirable symptoms. The 
first poison to be isolated was mus- 
carine, followed by muscaridine, the 
precise chemical constitution of which 
is not known, and later by a third 
alkaloid, choline. 

This fungus 
regions abroad, 
ill-effects. 


is eaten in some 
apparently without 
In the barren steppes its 
price, three or four reindeer for a 
single specimen, suggests potency. 
Among the Koryak tribes of North- 
East Siberia it is eaten to produce a 
state of excessive emotion, which 
seems to comply with the Scandinavian 
tradition that the Vikings ate it 
before going berserk. Its epithet 
Muscaria refers to its use, first men- 
tioned by Albertus Magnus in the 
thirteenth century, for killing flies 
when suitably dissolved. In Rumania, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia it is still 
employed to discourage them. 
Though the peculiarly poisonous 
toadstools and their poisons are recog- 
nised, a remainder may not be eaten 
with impunity, and there is only one 
way of distinguishing them, which is 
to try them, or to profit by the experi- 














English and taking portraits: and 
always he hunted and collected animals 
(of which he claims to have discovered 
some hitherto unknown to science), 
birds and insects. He opened up burial 
mounds and studied ancient rock- 
drawings. He watched, surreptitiously, 
a woman god-doctor invoking the pro- 
tection of the Great Spirit for one of 
his men. 

It is only fair to say that the next 
two travel books are written by 
Americans. ‘“ EsKIMOLAND SPEAKS,” 
by W. B. Van Valin (Museum Press ; 
12s. 6d.), is by a man who went to 
Arctic Alaska as a teacher under the 
U.S. Bureau of Education, and there, 
with his wife and children, lived among 
the Eskimos and shared in all their 
activities and, so far as he himself was 
concerned, in many of their constant 
risks. For the life of the Eskimo is a life 
perilous. Mr. Valin tells of one who, 
caught on the polar ice, with neither 
sledge nor kyak, and with no protection 
of any sort at first, lived for months on 
the drifting ice and finally found him- 
self in Siberia, having travelled across 
the Arctic Ocean. That, surely, should 
have been enough for any man ; but this 
Eskimo, Tuksarak,. longed to return 
to his home at Point Barrow. When the 
current from the south began to carry 











ence of others who have done so, Of this 
evidence there is plenty, both written 
and traditional. Many toadstools are 
quite wholesome and readily distin- 
guishable, but, as Dr. Ramsbottom 
remarks, knowledge must be precise, 
because indiscriminate eating may ren- 
der the consumer meet for repentance 
or beyond it. Colour, shape or struc- 
ture provide no guide, nor does smell. 
Smell, though so powerful an associate of memory, is not definable, because those who 
perceive it differ in their sensitiveness to it. Many fungi have characteristic odours, a few 
too repulsive to be forgotten; but only a collector could identify the odour of others. 
Some have the odour of meal, several that of anise, others recall the hyacinth, and many 
garlic or even acetylene, But the odour is no clue to edibility, and none of the poisonous 
species has an unpleasant one. Nor is colour or change of colour a guide. The bright 
blue of Boletus or the change, when broken, to red, yellow or black, is a chemical reaction 
which has no significance as a danger signal. A number of fungi, which may not be classed 
as actually poisonous, prove highly indigestible, especially to some persons. The individual 
may be allergic to them, as he may be allergic to shell-fish, eggs or strawberries. Some 
persons are allergic to the Edible Mushroom—a single drop of mushroom ketchup will 
affect them. The same susceptibility may become manifest if they eat a number of fungi 
which are regularly consumed in France and other European countries without resulting 
indisposition, It is always wise to ensure that the fungi are freshly gathered and cooked. 
None of the really dangerous fungi has a sharp taste, and those which are very bitter or 
acrid hardly need further warning not to persevere with them. E. S. Grew. 


PROBABLY MORE DANGEROUS THAN THE DEATH 
CAP, BECAUSE THEY ARE MORE READILY MIS- 
TAKEN FOR MUSHROOMS: (A) THE FOOLS’ MUSH- 
ROOM (AMANITA VERNA) AND (B) THE DESTROY- 
ING ANGEL (AMANITA VIROSA), WHICH OCCUR IN 
DAMP WOODS IN SUMMER AND AUTUMN. 


Ilustrations reproduced by Courtesy of 


Dr. John Ramsbottom and by permission of King Penguin Books, Limited, 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex. 
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the ice out of the Bering Sea and every- 
thing was favourable, he set off. This 
time he had a sled and was provisioned. 

Eventually he reached home and 
there told how he had seen other people 


COMPARATIVELY HARMLESS TO HEALTHY PEOPLE 
AND, IN SIBERIA, EATEN AS A STIMULANT: THE 
FLY AGARIC (AMANITA MUSCARIA), WHICH IS 
SOMETIMES TAKEN TO BE THE MOST POISONOUS 
OF THE SPECIES, BECAUSE OF ITS BRIGHT —and was not believed! Apparently, 
COLOURING OF RED AND YELLOW. if there is one thing an Eskimo 
disiikes it is to have his veracity 
questioned. So this amazing man 
waited for the right moment and again 
set off. Again he returned after many months, this time with proof of his statement. 
“* He suddenly seized his coat of reindeer skin and pulled it off over his head and told them 
to take a look at his bare back. There, between his shoulders, was a beautiful design in 
tattooing, the like of which they had never seen.” The story of Tuksarak is outstanding. 
But so is the story of Mr. and Mrs. Van Valin. It ranges from hunting expeditions and the 
search for archeological remains to the home life and beliefs of the natives. It tells of outcrop 
coal, of a lake of oil and of gold diggings. Quite rightly, the book is dedicated to Mrs. Van Valin. 
The second American traveller is W. L. White, the foreign correspondent, who claims 
to be one of the only two men who have been allowed by Moscow to travel freely through 
the Soviet Union during the war, to go where he liked and to ask what questions he liked. 
In a way he has given us a Russian “ journey,” just as Bernard Newman gives us a British : 
and it is no disparagement of the English writer to say that White’s “ Rerort on THE 
Russians " (Eyre and Spottiswoode ;_ 10s. 6d.) is a more important work. Like Newman, 
he saw farms and factories, visited bombed towns and talked with all sorts of people. He 
tells appraisingly of great accomplishments of the Soviet economy, and he writes frankly 
of the disregard for individual life and liberty. W. R. Calvert, 
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The joy of using Creda electric appliances has been 
withheld from many households owing to our war- 
time activities but large-scale production will be 
resumed just as soon as labour is available. You 
can expect new designs giving still better service 
in your home. 


Creda f fer 


BLECTRIG TRONS 


KETTLES - FIRES - COOKERS 
BOILERS - WATER HEATERS 


Issued by SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO LTD - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 











BEN TLE Y 


The Silent Sports Car 


At the wheel of a Bentley the 
sportsman delights in the flexi- 
bility of the power under his 
control . . . power that brings 
fleet movement when the mood 
is urgent . . . power that is 
present in quiescent reserve 
when the lane meanders and 
the scene beguiles. 

In country where mountain 
and cloud mingle, the Bentley 
has the power to surmount, 
and in the precincts of the city 
it has dignity and poise. 
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BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD., CONDUIT STREET,, LONDON, W.1 
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“After what I saw ‘out there’ 
no other tyre 


will really satisfy me now” 

















irestone 


BEST TODAY # STILL BETTER TOMORROW 











DRESS COACH BY 
THRUPP & MABERLY 


LONDON 


ala 





HUMBER PULLMAN LIMOUSINE WITH COACHWORK BY THRUPP & MABERLY 
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TAKES A KNOCK—AND MAKES A BOW 


This one-inch steel tube, as part of a corvette’s boilers, paid a visit 
to Dieppe in 1942-where it was hit on the bend by a 20mm. Oerlikon 
H.E. shell. The force of impact almost closed the walls of the tube, 
and bent it in the opposite direction. Although the boiler was steam- 
ing at 700 Ib. per square inch pressure at the time, the tube continued 
Few are interested in ships’ boilers, but many 
businesses are concerned with problems where great strength and 
extreme lightness must go hand-in-hand. The various manufacturers 
in the Tube Investments Group of Companies produce between 
them a range of tubes in steel and alloys to cover every such need. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS uw. 


ASTON 


to function. 


FOOT NOTE: Boiler manufactured by Messrs. John Thompson Water 
Tubes Boilers Ltd.; Steel tube supplied by Tubes Ltd. 
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If you have any 


VANPEX 


please make it last. If care- 
fully used, a little goes a long 
way. After use the stopper 
should be tightly closed to 
avoid evaporation. Production 
will be resumed as soon as 
conditions permit 


VAPEX. . . for Colds 
A Drop on your Handkerchief 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 
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“Delighted to see you back, 
Mister Gerald. In fact, we’ve 
put flowers in the Board 
Room. Did you have a good 
leave?” 

**Colossal, Sinclair. All that 
now remains is to put my 
shoulder to the wheel and work 
my fingers to the bone to earn an 
honest crust.” 

“Well, Mr. Gerald, even 
with Income Tax, Directors’ 
Fees are not to be—shall 
we say—sneezed at.” 


“Tush, Sinclair. I did but jest. 





MUFTI OF THREADNEEDLE STREET 





@ 


- BIRMINGHAM And now, could you ring up the 





ROSE’s— There is no substitute 


usual place and book my pre- 
war table —I must pick up the 
threads.” 

“Certainly, Sir. You'll be 
back soon after three?” 
“Three fifleen—or twenty at 
the very latest. This ts @ very 
special occasion, and not to be 
taken as a precedent. And, 
Sinclair...” 

“Sir?” 

**You might sound them dis- 
creetly. Find out if they've got 
any Rose’s Lime Juice. We 
must guard ourselves against 


the perils of Peace.” 























It was to be expected that radio dealers 
would be inundated with enquiries 
about the new ULTRA Radio. The old 
ULTRA came through the war with such 
flying colours that its already high 
reputation was multiplied. Our big 
task for a time will be to see that the 
new sets are distributed in 
fair rotation. Put your 
name on your ULTRA dealer’s 
list as early as possible. He | 
will look after you. 


ore than a set- 
3 a Service 











[ftadiant Warmth 


WHEREVER | 
IT ks 


WANTED.. 


DJA (IB) // 
(PIE 
Portable 

FIRES BY PARKINSON 
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THE PARKINSON STOVE CO. Lid., Birmingham, 9 


E couple is not 
a ir... but every 
pair of ANDY Garden 
Gloves gives safe and 
" gure protection against 
cuts and scratches when garden- 
ing. Tough yet flexible, they will 
withstand endless wear, wetting 
and washing. 


“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 


2/6 per pair from all tron- 

mongers & Stores, or direct. 
2/9 post free. (State size(% 
and send! coupon per pair.) ,} 9} 
TEDSON THORNLEY & co.’ \¥ 
ROCHDALE Y 
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TOOTHACHE has 
one thing in common 
with Rheumatism, 
Neuritis, Headache, 


Sleeplessness, 
Colds and ’Flu: 


like them, it can be relieved 
safely and speedily by two 
tablets of ‘Genasprin’ taken 
in a little water. 


Toothache is a danger signal that 
should never be disregarded: a 
healthy tooth does not ache. 
‘Genasprin’ will not remove the 
cause of the ache — that is a matter 
for your dentist — but it will relieve 
your pain until you can consult him. 
*Genasprin’ will also relieve the pain 
that may follow the extraction of a 
tooth. And because it soothes the 
whole nervous system it is a good 
plan to take two ‘Genasprin":tablets 
before you visit the dentist | 
‘Genasprin’ is the safe, sure brand 
of aspirin that will not harm the 
heart or the digestion. And fortun- 
ately there is no longer any need to 
accept a substitute for it: your 
chemist has it in stock at 1/5d & 2/3d. 































At any time of strain or pain 
*GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through ! 







The word ‘Genasprin’ is the regi d trade 
mark of Genstosan Lid., Loughborough. 
ba 
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the girls feel they’ve earned 
their Weston biscuits! They like the fresh, crisp taste that makes 
these biscuits so appetizing—and there’s nothing better for restoring 
the energy used up in work or play. They are made from the finest 
ingredients obtainable, blended by experts and baked to perfection. 


Weston 


After winning a hard-fought match, 


A favourite choice is Weston Rich Digestive, |/4d. a pound 

















Famous C)UEENS by 


fa Mous. 


“Masters. 





MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
by Jean le Court 
(National Portrait Gallery) 











HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
by Macdenaldrlluih 


On those proud features royalty has set its stamp, 
indefinable, yet unmistakable to any eye. And in 
Highland Queen ‘*Grand Liqueur’ there is a blend 
of choice flavours which establishes this as the sovereign 


of all fine whiskies, unmistakable to any palate. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
Distillers 
LEITH - SCOTLAND 
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Sir Thomas 


Gresham 
and the pearl 





The bourse built by Sir Thomas Gresham was proclaimed the 
Royal Exchange by Queen Elizabeth who formally opened it in 
1570. She afterwards honoured Sir Thomas by dining with him 
when, if we are to believe the contemporary poets, Sir Thomas 
| toasted the queen in a cup of wine in which a pearl which 
| no-one could afford to buy ” had been crushed. 





“ Here fifteen hundred pounds at one clap goes ; 
| Instead of sugar, Gresham drinks the pearl 
Unto his queen and mistress; pledge it lords!” 


That Queen Elizabeth named the Royal Exchange and that Sir Thomas toasted her 


are matters of history, but the story of the pearl is at least as old as Cleopatra and 
may easily be a flight of poetic fancy. 


Schweppes * 


| %* Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product — but Schweppes will return 


Table Waters 


famous since 1790 
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=~ the Greatest Mame 
\ a Colt 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES 

WINCETTES- DRESS GOODS 

| SHIRTINGS- FURNISHINGS 

(umiuity FABRICS - ETC. 














CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold s 
mee ye _ out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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ACCURACY 
IS THEIR (DEAL 


What quality in your car makes you say you'll 
have the same again ? 


ISIS 


DAA AANANYAN ARIAS 






‘Yi WAY 


Isn’t it that friendly, familiar feeling of trust- 
worthiness ? You and your car have been 
through gruelling years of hard driving; you’ve 
been tired and overworked sometimes, and 
you’ve “ let the old bus go ” instead of giving 
her the attention she deserves. 


But through every emergency, on every 
** special” occasion, she has always backed 
you up, always been a car to be proud of. 
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Owners of Nuffield products drive secure in 
the knowledge that their car is the outcome 
of engineering they can trust, a car built by 
craftsmen who make accuracy their ideal and 
skill their creed. 
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MORRIS - WOLSELEY + RILEY : M.G. 
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Sar Secing® 


Ch use 


0SS 


Every Ross Binocular is fitted with 
8, = ““ Coated” Lenses and Prisms. This 
NOC U LA means improved visibility and con- 


trast at all times. 









Champion Plugs were chosen after selective tests by 
engineers of the Nuffield Organisation. Champion 
dependability has long since proved this wisdom. 
Follow Morris example —always use Champion, 
the choice of the British Motor Industry. 
















| THEY GIVE The immense light transmission resulting 
from the special optical system incor- 


50% MORE LIGHT porated in the New Ross Binoculars 
makes your Ross valuable in failing light 
and in adverse weather conditions when 

A LARGER FIELD OF VIEW binoculars of normal construction would 

be almost useless. 


AND PERFECT DEFINITION : 
mall supplies are now available at your dealers 











ROSS LTD., Clapham Common, London, S.W.4. 






MORRIS . WOLSELEY . RILEY . M.G 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDx. ren et i etats allel ciate: 
( f f JECTO f NTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
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